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“LES GANTS GLACES.” 
(AN ANECDOTE OF THE FRONDE, 1650.) 


WRAPPED in smoke stood the towers of Rethel, 
The battle surged fierce by the town, 

On terror, and struggle, and turmoil, 

The sweet skies of Champagne looked down. 
Far away smiled the beautiful uplands, 

The blue Vosges lay solemn beyond ; 

Well France knew such discord of colour, 

In the terrible days of the Fronde. 


At the breach in the ramparts of Rethel 
Each stone was bought dearly by blood, 
For De Raslin was leading the stormers, 
And Turenne on the battlements stood. 
Again and again closed the conflict, 

The madness of strife upon all. 

Right well fought the ranks of the marshal, 
Yet twice they fell back from the wall. 


Twice, thrice, repulsed, baffled, and beaten, 
They glared, where in gallant array, 

Brave in gilding, and ’broidery, and feather, 
The Guards, in reserve, watched the fray. 

“ En avant les gants glacés !” they shouted, 
As sullenly rearward they bore, 

The gaps deep and wide in their columns, 
The lilies all dripping in gore. 


“En avant les gants glacés!” and laughing 

At the challenge, the Household Brigade 

Dressed ranks, floated standards, blew trum- 
pets, 

And flashed out each glittering blade ; 

And carelessly, as to a banquet, 

And joyously as to a dance, 

Where the Frondeurs in triumph were gath- 


ered, 
Went the best blood of Scotland and France. 


The gay plumes were shorn as in tempest, 

The gay scarves stained crimson and black, 

Storm of bullet and broadsword closed o’er 
them, 

Vet never one proud foot turned back. 

Though half of their number lay silent, 

On the breach their last effort had won, 

King Louis was master of Rethel 

Ere the day and its story was done. 


And the fierce taunting cry grew a proverb, 
Ere revolt and its horrors were past ; 

For men knew, ere o’er France’s fair valleys, 
Peace waved her white banner at last, 

That the softest of tones in the boudoir, 

The lightest of steps in the “ ronde,” 

Was theirs, whose keen swords bit the deep- 


est . 
In the terrible days of the I’ronde. 
All The Year Round. 





IN HOLDERNESS. 


THE wind blew over the barley, the wind blew 
over the wheat, 

Where the scarlet poppy toss’d her head, with 
the bindweed at her feet ; 

The wind blew over the great blue sea, in the 
golden August weather, 

Till the tossing corn and the tossing waves 
showed shadow and gleam together. 


The wind blew over the barley, the wind blew 
over the oats, 

The lark sprang up to the sunny sky, and 
shook his ringing notes, 

Over the wealth of the smiling land, the sweep 
of the glittering sea. 

“Which is the fairest ?” he sang, as he soared 
o’er the beautiful rivalry. 


And witha fuller voice than the wind, a deeper 
tone than the bird, 

Came the answer from the solemn sea, that 
Nature, pausing, heard, 

“The corn will be garner’d, the lark will be 
hush’d, at the frown of the wintry 
weather, 

The sun will fly from the snow-piled sky, but 
I go on for ever!” 

All The Year Round. 


“YESTERDAY.” 


WE heard the thrush’s five long notes of woe, 
Or joy — who learns the song may say, 
We only listened when the sun was low ; 
But that was yesterday. 


We found some violets underneath the hedge, 
We gather’d blue-bells in the wild wood 


way, 
We pull’d the king-cups from the rustling 
sedge ; 
But that was yesterday. 


We watch’d the river’s further ripple leap 
To catch the sun’s last kiss, and grey 
Soft mists of evening up the valley creep ; 

But that was yesterday. 


We sang together for the love and might 
Of God and spring, and then she lay 
Upon my breast, weary with her delight ; 

But that was yesterday. 


Alone I wait and watch the sun go down, 
Counting dumb hours that I must stay, 
Ere that supreme One comes with cross and 
crown, 
Bringing back yesterday. 


Sunday Magazine. C. BRooKE. 











From The Quarterly Review. 
MARY SOMERVILLE.* 


“We shall never certainly know, 
though it may be that hereafter we shall 
be able to guess, what Science lost, 
through the all but utter neglect of the 
unusual powers of Mary Fairfax’s mind.” f 

In entering this observation in the 





Obituary of the Astronomical Society, ' 


the distinguished Secretary naturally re- 
garded Mrs. Somerville’s early training 
frem the point of view of the gains and 
losses of Science. 
before us will probably be tempted rather 


MARY SOMERVILLE. 


Readers of the book | 
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fax enjoyed on the Links of Burntisland, 
was not immeasurably preferable : — 


My father instructed me _ himself, and 
thought to gain time by bringing forward the 
intellect as early as possible. Frequently I 
| was sent to bed several hours too late, with 
‘nerves unnaturally stimulated; the Cconse- 
quence was, a premature development of the 
brain, which made me a youthful prodigy by 
day, and by night a victim of spectral illusions, 
nightmare, and somnambulism, which at the 
time prevented the development of my bodily 
| powers and checked my growth, while later 
they induced continual headache and nervous 
_ affections of all kinds, and will surely bring 








to consider it from that of the interests of me to a premature grave. My aunts cried 
the woman herself, who reveals herself out upon the “spoiled child” who was never 


therein as so singularly blessed in mind, | Willing to go to bed. They did not know that 

heart, and circumstances ; and to con- | pentane = ar sos oe yr “ 7 — 
. | to see colossal faces advancing slowly towar 

clude that, after all, it could not bea very her, the eyes dilating, and each feature swell- 


bad education which left its recipient tO ing loathsomely. They did not know that 
write its playful history fourscore years | when at last she went to sleep it was to dream 
afterwards with undimmed eyes, un- (as she had just read in her Virgil) of being 
clouded intellect, and unwavering faith. ' among trees that dripped with blood where 
These “Recollections ” are, indeed, the she walked, and could not get out; while the 
best illustration of the truth that no, blood became a pool, and plashed over her 
education can be wholly defective which feet, and rose till she dreamed it would reach 
leaves Youth and Nature together; and _, her lips.* 

none deserving to be called complete; And all this at eight years old! Of 
which keeps them asunder. Sun and course, the provoking thing is, that par- 

air, sea-shore and mountain-side, trees, ents not otherwise positively imbecile, 

flowers, shells and animals, are the very should choose either extreme, and leave 

best of all primers and manuals, and a mind like Mary Fairfax’s thirsting for a 
these Mary Fairfax was happily permit- few drops of knowledge, while they pour 

ted to con in unrestrained freedom, even it down the throat of another, like Mar- 

while the gallant old Admiral, her father,' garet Fuller, after the fashion of the 

peremptorily shut up her Euclid, observ-, water-torture of Madame Brinvilliers. 

ing to her mother, “ Peg, we must put a Such blunders are not infrequent in the 

stop to this, or we shall have Mary ina treatment of boys, as the autobiography 

straight-jacket. There was X., who went | or Mr. Mill may exemplify, but we might 

mad about the longitude!” The opposite be tempted to think a girl must bea re- 

mistake, when book-learning is crammed cently-developed variety of the human 

into the over-tasked brain of a child: species, the laws of whose physical and_ 
never allowed to ramble in the woods | mental constitution are as yet unex- 
and, “paiddle i’ the burn” is beyond all plored; so persistently do alternate 
doubt or question infinitely the worst of generations of her teachers oscillate 

the two. Let us recall poor Margaret from one extravagance to another in her 

Fuller’s account of her miserable educa- | education. 

tion, and then judge whether a “little|} Miss Somerville, in introducing her 

wholesome neglect,” such as Mary Fair-; mother’s “ Recollections” observes that 
“ The life of a woman entirely devoted to 

\her family duties and to scientific pur- 
| suits affords little scope for a biography. 


* Personal Recollections of Mrs. Somerville. By 
her Daughter, Martha Somerville. London, 1873. 

t “Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety”? February 1873. Reprinted in “ Light Science 


for Leisure Hours,” by Richard A. Proctor. Pp. 2-12. * ‘‘ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,”’ p. 252, 
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There are in it neither stirring events 
nor brilliant deeds to record.” Certainly, 
if the special interest of biographies lies 
in such matters, and the memoirs of each 
individual be but a morsel, more or less 
glittering, in the great mosaic of history, 
Mary Somerville’s long, spotless, and un- 
obtrusive life, was scarcely worth record- 
ing. If however, as we hold, on the con- 
trary, the peculiar charm and use of the 
delightful class of books in question is, 
that they give us glimpses into human 
nature, not bird’s-eye views of senates 
and battlefields, —ifa biography be to a 
history what the painting of a flower is to 
a treatise on botany, — then we are sure 
Miss Somerville has done wisely to dis- 
miss the hesitation which she says she 
experienced regarding the publication of 
these “Recollections.” They give the 
freshest, simplest picture imaginable of a 
character which, if the world were a good 
deal wiser and happier than it is, would 
still be (as Mary Fairfax’s Scotch kins- 
folk would say)“ good for sair e’en to 
look upon.” Amid all the shallow pre- 
tentiousness of this and every age, we 
could ill have afforded to let slip the 
memory of one who exhibited, as nearly 
as possible, the converse of these charac- 
teristics, and whose life was the refuta- 
tion of two of the most disheartening of 
modern doctrines—to wit, that the 
highest culture of one faculty of human 
nature involves the starvation of the rest ; 
and that it is impossible, at the present 
stage of science, fora great Intellect to 
retain a great Faith. 

We shall hope to offer evidence enough 
of the justice of these assertions in pass- 
ing lightly through the “ Recollections,” 
and adding tothem a few letters and re- 
miniscences from private sources. Be- 
fore proceeding to this task, we need only 
briefly remark that Miss Somerville has 
done her part, in introducing and weav- 
ing together the papers and letters in her 
possession, with excellent tact and judg- 
ment. The besetting sins of biographies 
written by affectionate relatives — the in- 
sertion of a mass of details of little or no 
interest to the world at large, or else the 
exposure of matters too sacred for publi- 
cation —have both been avoided. The 








MARY SOMERVILLE, 


“ Recollections ” are each amusing, pic- 
turesque, or instructive ; and the letters 
introduced among them, whether written 
by Mrs. Somerville herself, or addressed 
to her by her friends Herschel, Fara- 
day, Humboldt, Brougham, &c., possess 
generally some interest apart from the 
writers’ names. At the close of the 
volume we feel that we have had too few, 
rather than too many, of the relics of so 
rich a life. Her daughter has been some- 
what avaricious as regards them, and, so 
far as her own share in the book is con- 
cerned, has written as little as it was pos- 
sible to do while conveying the needful 
facts and stringing her beads into a 
chain. Narrow, however, as is the margin 
which Miss Somerville has given to her 
work, it affords her mother’s reminis- 
cences just their appropriate setting, and, 
in reading the few sentences in which 
she describes her habits and looks, and 
certain traits of her character, we are 
vividly reminded of the milieu of tender 
affection and reverence (none the less 
deep because often playful) wherein was 
passed that singularly blessed old age. 
Numberless expressions, indeed, in Mrs. 
Somerville’s letters and “ Recollections,” 
witness how successful were the filial and 
conjugal devotion which surrounded her 
in making the long evening of her life 
almost cloudlessly happy; and if we 
owed Miss Somerville no other debt, we 
should be glad thus to learn how little 
the most exceptional intellectual gifts, 
devoted to a peculiarly dry order of 
studies, interfere with domestic affec- 
tion. Far from forming an obstacle in 
the way, or keeping Mrs. Somerville at a 
distance from her husband and children, 
itis obvious that they introduced ad- 
ditional ties of sympathy and respect in- 
to their relations, and that the wife and 
mother was all the more dearly cherished 
because she was a great deal else beside 
a good wife and an affectionate parent. 
The Saxon name of Fairfax (Fair-head- 
of-hair) is one of those which crop up at 
intervals down the whole path of English 
history. In Ferdinando (first Lord Fair- 
fax of Cameron) it came to the front at 
Marston Moor, and again in Sir Thomas, 
second Lord Fairfax, Commander-in- 

















MARY SOMERVILLE. 


Chief of the Parliamentary Forces, at 
Naseby. A certain Richard Fairfax, of 
Walton, ancestor of all the known 
branches of the family, counted before 
him eight generations of squires seated 
at Walton, and himself became a distin- 
guished Chief Justice of England in the 
reign of Henry VI. From him came Sir 
William Fairfax of Walton (whose de- 
scendants were ennobled as Viscounts 
Fairfax of Emlyn, now represented by 
the Fairfaxes of Gilling Castle, York- 
shire), and a younger’son and grandson, 
successively Chief Justices of the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas. From the 
elder son of the latter (disinherited for 
assisting in the sack af Rome), came the 
gallant Fairfaxes of Cameron above men- 
tioned; and from the younger son, Ga- 
briel, who inherited Walton, the Fairfaxes 
of Steeton, one of whom, Robert Fair- 
fax, of Newton Kyme, was Vice-Admiral 
of the Fleet in the beginning of the last 
century. 

Mrs. Somerville’s father, Admiral Sir 
William Fairfax (son of Joseph Fairfax, 
of Bagshot, who served in the army in 
1745), was no unworthy scion of this old 
stock, and seems to have exemplified 
pretty nearly to the life the popular ideal 
of a gallant and pious sailor of the Pre- 
Education epoch, when Dibdin sang and 
Competitive Examinations were yet un- 
dreamed of. Sent to seaas a midship- 
man at ten years old, there was little fear 
that he would ever “go mad about the 
longitude ;” but he was, as his daughter 
lovingly describes him, “ofa brave and 
noble nature; a perfect gentleman both 
in appearance and character.” As amat- 
ter of course, he was alsoa fierce old 
Tory ; and once, hearing little Mary, with 
infantine levity, expressing a wish that 
men would discard pigtails, the Admiral, 
who, like the rest of the world, viewed 
those appendages as the very insignia of 
loyalty to Church and King, thundered 
out, “ By G——, whena man cuts off his 
queue his head should go with it!” When 
it came, however, to fighting the French 
at the terrible odds of Camperdown, 
saving his ships in a storm wherein all 
the other vessels in sight foundered, 
and dealing with the perilous mutiny of 
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the fleet, William Fairfax proved such an 
officer as England may rejoice to find 
standing under her flag at any hour of 
difficulty, even among those who have 
passed through the closest sieve of com- 
petitive examination. Fitly mated with 
this brave sailor, his wife, the daughter 
of Samuel Charters, was, we are told, 
“remarkable for good sense and great 
strength of expression, exceedingly dis- 
tinguished and ladylike in appearance 
and manners,” “ very sincere and devout 
in her religion,” and “seldom reading 
anything but the Bible and the news- 
paper.” Of this worthy couple four chil- 
dren were born ; Samuel, who died young 
in India; Henry, who distinguished him- 
self in the Peninsular war, and received a 
baronetcy * for his services ; two daugh- 
ters, Mary, the authoress of the “Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences,” and 
Margaret, who died in early life. Seldom 
could the much misused word “ well- 
born ” be more justly applied than to one 
who came of such a stock, and was 
blessed with parents so qualified to trans- 
mit vigour and healthfulness of body and 
mind; yet no theory of Hereditary Ge- 
nius hitherto broached will help us al- 
together to fathom the subtle causes 
which in a brave and honourable, but 
wholly unliterary and unscientific family, 
suddenly produced a woman dowered 
with the extraordinary aptitude of Mary 
Fairfax for the most recondite processes 
of mathematical research. Whether any 
female brain, except, perhaps, Hypatia’s 
or Caroline Herschel’s (both daughters of 
men of science), has ever ,ossessed equal 
ability of the same peculiar and special- 
ized kind cannot be affirmed ; but in any 
case the phenomenon deserves to be 
added to the instances which our present 
theories fail to explain. Nor was there, 
seemingly, even any particular physiolo- 
gical adaptation for unusually heavy work 
in the organ in which it was so long and 
so vigorously carried on. Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s head was rather smaller than those 
of other women of her moderate height, 
and the impression which its form con- 


* Inherited by his son, now living, Sir William 
George Herbert Taylor Fairfax, Bart. 
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veyed was that of extreme delicacy of 
feeling, and elevation of character rather 
than of power. Head, countenance, figure, 
manners, all were in perfect harmony 
with the gentle, intelligent, well-bred lady 
who talked so pleasantly in society, 
painted such pretty pictures, touched the 
iano with such taste, and worked such 
ovely embroidery. They all seemed, 
from first to last, unaccountable, as the 
outward signalement of the mind which 
in its prime wrought out the “ Mechan- 
ism of the Heavens ;” and at ninety-two 
—_ witn Quaternions for recreation, as 
other old women are wont to knit anti- 
macassars and play at patience. 

We are all familiar with Hans Ander- 
sen’s delightful fable, and are ready to 
concede that when a young swan happens 
to be hatched in a brood wherein only 
farmyard fowls are anticipated, it is nat- 
ural that nobody should know what to 
make of it. We cannot blame the stout 
old Admiral, for whose memory his 
daughter cherished the tenderest affec- 
tion, because it never once entered his 
pee pag head that Providence 

ad dropped a genius into the little nest 
at Burntisland, wherein he rested now 
and then for a few months between his 
voyages and battles; and as to good 
Lady Fairfax, her notions of what a girl 
could or should be taught clearly did not 
far transcend the dictum of the Chinese 
sage: “ The glory of a man is knowledge, 
but the glory of a woman is to renounce 
knowledge.” There was, however, one 
kind of wisdom which she did not neg- 
lect to teach — that which, of all others, 
it belongs to a mother to give, and whose 
lack it is so hard for any later tutorship 
to supply —the blessed Tradition of 
Prayer. “ My mother,” says Mrs. Somer- 
ville, ‘taught me to read the Bible and 
to say my prayers ; otherwise she allowed 
me to grow up a wild creature.” The 
ignorance so left was soon dispelled ; the 
knowledge so given lighted up the long 
vista of the life of fourscore years and 
ten, “shining unto the perfect day.” 

Mrs. Somerville was born on the 26th 
of December, 1780. There was an an- 
cien régime of manners and ideas in the 
British Isles in those days, no less than 
in France, and if the revolution which 
has overthrown it here has been slow and 
bloodless, it has been scarcely less thor- 
ough a turning of the wheel, albeit nei- 
ther kings nor rulers have been crushed 
beneath. For one feature of the bygone 
order of things which had no little im- 


+ portance in Mary Fairfax’s early destiny, 











a phase of life was then very common 
which is now exceedingly rare, and per- 
haps only to be found in a few quiet old 
towns in France and Germany. We may 
describe it as that of High-bred Frugality. 
Well-born people might be poor, and 
might live with the strictest parsimony, 
and eke out their scanty means by self- 
help and contrivances of a sort which 
would expose them to the unmitigated 
derision of the modern kitchen, and yet 
nevertheless, as a matter of course, take 
their place always and everywhere among 
the best in the land. In many of the 
provincial centres (Bath and Edinburgh 
as special examples) the whole arrange- 
ments of society seem to have been made 
with a view to these poverty-suffering but 
not poverty-stricken ladies and gentle- 
men ; and it would appear that so long 
as the man could keep one dress-coat, 
and the woman make up a muslin dress 
at remote intervals, there were few social 
pleasures out of their reach. There is 
no use in regretting a state of manners 
which belonged to a wholly different stage 
of political and commercial progress ; but 
it can hardly be set down to the credit 
side of our balance of happiness that in 
the place of this high-bred Frugality we 
have an all-pervading and essentially low- 
bred Wastefulness as regards domestic 
life, and habits of luxury which prohibit 
social pleasures to thousands of persons 
eminently qualified to partake and diffuse 
them. In Mary Fairfax’s youth, how- 
ever, as we have said, the ancien régime 
still prevailed in England, and still more 
rigidly in Scotland. Her whole early life 
to the time of her second marriage was 
spent under restrictions which enforced 
the simplest possible mode of living and 
the utmost limitation of indulgences ; but 
none the less she possessed the supreme 
advantage of associating with refined and 
high-minded people, and with the persons 
most distinguished in her country for 
genius and culture. Home and Blair 
and Walter Scott are among the familiar 
names in her parents’ circle, and her 
uncle, Dr. Somerville (whose son she 
afterwards married), seems to have been 
one of the most able and enlightened 
men of the day. 

It is a pretty picture that of the del- 
icately-moulded and exquisitely fair little 
girl, to whose young brain every fresh 
sight and sound was the spring of 
thought and emotion, rambling, as she 
describes herself, alone and free as the 
wind, about the fields and shores of the 
Firth of Forth. We may fancy her 
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about the poe 1785-1790 from five to 
ten years old, bounding over the “ Links ” 
of Burntisland, then a lonely spot, with 
the short grass growing where the poor 
people bad right of pasturage, and low 
hills covered with gorse and heather, 
running down to a long stretch of 
sandy beach. Her father’s house had a 
garden where beautiful flowers were cul- 
tivated, and which terminated in a ledge 
of low black rocks washed by the sea, 
and in the hollows of these rocks, and 
among the gorse and the heather, and 
along the sandy shore, little Mary Fair- 
fax was never tired of searching for 
shells and flowers and seaweeds and all 
the living things of air and water to be 
found therein. With the simple fishing 
people living around she seems also to 
have been on terms of the friendliest in- 
timacy, and to have taken extreme in- 
terest in all their quaint old-world cus- 
toms: the fish-wives selling her brother 
a dozen oysters for a halfpenny, and 
claiming a kiss for the thirteenth; the 
“gaberlunzie” men, with their licence 
for begging; the “howdies” presidin 

over the distribution of hot ale an 

“scones” on the occasion of a birth, 
and the “ passing bell,” followed by the 
cry of “ Oyez,” which still announced the 
moment of a death. Then for home 
amusements there were feeding the birds 
and bottling gooseberries, and_read- 
ing the “ Arabian Nights,” and “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” and “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Companions of her own age she had 
none, unless when her brother came 
home for his holidays, and with dolls she 
never cared to play; the dawning in- 
stinct which makes that curious rehearsal 
of the drama of the nursery a passion for 
many girls having no development in her 
mind. A little older, after the terrible 
interlude, presently to be described, of 
the fashionable Musselburgh school, 
Mary was “like a wild animal escaped 
out of a cage.” House and garden and 
the immediate shore and links were too 
narrow for her, and she wandered free 
and far, gathering star-fish and urchins on 
the sands, picking up and carefully pre- 
serving “broken bits of stone, with beau- 
itful impressions of what seemed to be 
leaves,” which “astonished” her and 
caused her to wonder and ponder what 
they might signify, ere yet the name of 
geology had reached her ears. Then 
there were sea-birds’ eggs to be studied, 
received as gifts from sailors returnin 

from whaling expeditions, and fearful le- 
gends to be listened to of the “ Kraken” 
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‘of the great North Sea, which looked like 
{an island covered with sand till some 
‘hapless crew landed on it, and then it 
‘plunged them into the depths below. Far 
away were woods where ferns and fox- 
gloves and primroses were to be gath- 
‘ered, and a stream on whose banks were 
'fresh-water mussels, known to contain 
‘pearls ; but little Mary Fairfax would not 
kill the creatures to get at their pearls, 
‘and so the mussels remained untouched. 
| _ But life is not all made up of summer- 
days and long-shore rambles, and even 
in Sir William and Lady Fairfax’s very 
moderate estimate of the requirements of 
female education it was necessary that 
‘their daughter should be taught some- 
‘thing else beside the colours of sea-birds’ 
eggs and histories of the Kraken. So, 
'as we have said, she was sent for a year 
to school to Musselburgh, apparently 
under the firm persuasion that a twelve- 
month’s study, extending from ten years 
old to the mature age of eleven, was 
amply sufficient to store the female mind 
with all the knowledge it could possibly 
require. When she returned home at 
the end of it, poor Lady Fairfax frank- 
ly expressed the disappointment of her 
very limited ambition. “She would have 
been contented,” she said, “had her 
daughter only learned to write well and 
keep accounts, which was all that a wo- 
'mdn was expected to know.” <A wonder- 
‘ful school it was, that then fashionable 
‘academy for young ladies, held by the 
_Misses Primrose at Musselburgh; and 
if anybody be so bold as to doubt that it 
is the outside of a woman which is com- 
monly understood to be of primary im- 
portance, the question might be settled 
by noting what is the kind of training on 
which real care has been bestowed in 
such places, from that period even till 
the present great reformation, under the 
‘auspices of the National Union for Im- 
‘proving the Education of Girls : — 


| On my arrival at Musselburgh [says Mrs. 


Somerville], though perfectly straight and 
well made, I was enclosed in stiff stays with a 
steel busk in front; while above my frock, 
bands drew my shoulders back till the shoul- 
der-b'ades met ; then a steel rod with a'semi- 
circle, which went under the chin, was clasped 
in the steel busk in my stays. In this con- 
strained state I had to learn my lessons, the 
chief of which was to acquire by heart a page 
of Johnson’s Dictionary ; and as an exercise of 
memory, to recall the order of succession of 
the words. 


' Such was the education which a good 
bluff sailor, like Admiral Fairfax, at 
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much sacrifice, bestowed upon the dam- 


sel who was to translate the “ Mécanique 
Céleste” a few years later, and whose 
mind, even then, was teeming with 
healthful curiosity concerning all the 
wonders of creation! Then when she 
went home came the grand instruction in 
the Sampler; that now obsolete inven- 
tion of absolute inutility, over which 
years of the lives of girls of the last gen- 
eration were wasted, working the alpha- 
bet and numerals, with a series of mys- 
terious hieroglyphs supposed to repre- 
sent coronets, in blue or pink silk upon 
a square of coarse canvas. Happily 
there was a hunger in Mary Fairfax’s 


brain which not even Johnson’s Diction-' 


ary could wholly appease, nor Samplers 
mortify; and so, as she simply says, 
“M 
reading,” she profited by this mild rule, 


mother did not prevent me from’ 
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of Mrs. Somerville’s childhood, which 
these “ Recollections ” reproduce so viv- 
idly. As time went on she was some- 
times taken to Edinburgh, where she re- 
ceived lessons in music, dancing, and 
painting, by which she profited highly ; 
_and on one occasion she passed some 
/months with her beloved uncle at his 
| Manse at Jedburgh, where, she says, she 
| was more happy than at almost any other 
, time of her life. To this kind friend and 
| father (as he became on her marriage with 
| his son) she confided all her desires for 
knowledge and the religious difficulties 
| which ere long beset her mind, and from 
him she received from first to last, sound 
counsel and kind encouragement. He 
read Virgil with her in his study before 
breakfast, and assured her that women 
might be, and had been, “elegant schol- 
ars,” and she sawin his daughters (the 





in despite of a terrible Aunt Janet, who, pupils of the young village master, who 
greatly disproved of her conduct, and ob-| was one day to be Sir David Brewster) 
served to Lady Fairfax: “I wonder you the evidence of the possibility of female 
let Mary waste her time in reading; she’ erudition. 

never skews (sews) more than if she were} But the time arrived at length in which 
aman.” After attending a village school the special endowment which Providence 
to learn needlework till she achieved the had bestowed on Mary Fairfax, and 
capo @opera of a shirt, the future Mrs.! which seemed in a fair way of remaining 
Somerville was permitted to read Mrs.| forever hid in a napkin, chanced to be 





Chaponne, and encouraged thereby to 
commence a course of historical study. 
Her indulgent mother also timidly al- 
lowed her to learn the use of the globes 
from the village schoolmaster who was 
clever enough to be able to teach the 
boys Latin and Navigation, two subjects 
which poor Mary knew were “out of the 
question for me.” Will some painter 
give us a sketch —to match the one of 
the child among the wild flowers of the 
links — of the young girl, as she de- 
scribes herself, passing many hours of 
the night at her bedroom window study- 
ing the stars by the aid of the celestial 
= and longing for instruction which 

er brother and every boy she knew re- 
ceived without the asking? Already she 
notes: “I thought it unjust that women 


should have been given a desire for| 


knowledge if it were wrong to acquire it.” 
And that impression grew with her 
"ag ; and again and again throughout 
er “ Recollections ” we find her protest- 
ing against the neglect and discouragement 
of women’s mental powers, and earnestly 
endeavouring to give her own daughters 
first-rate instruction, and, afterwards, 
when her own name had become a power, 
to use her influence to help generally the 
education of girls. 
We cannot pause longer on the story 


| X’s and Y’s. 


brought out. Of all places in the world 
the girl found her first algebraic symbols 
in a book of fashions. By some singular 
chance a certain friend of hers showed 
her the book, and there, among charades 
and puzzles and pictures of ladies in the 
height of /a mode, were some strange- 
looking lines mixed with letters, chiefly 
As a young pointer stops 
by instinct at the first partridge it has 
ever beheld so did Mary Fairfax, who was 
ostensibly come to examine some of her 
friend’s fancy work, make a dead set at 
these X’s and Y’s. What were they? 
What did they mean? All that Miss 
Ogilvie could say was that she knew they 
belonged to “a sort of arithmetic called 
algebra,” but of its nature she could give 
no further information. So Miss Fair- 
fax went home and rummaged among her 
father’s books in hopes of discovering 
what algebra might be, and in Robert- 
son’s “ Navigation” she obtained some 
“dim view” of “several subjects.” But 
further she had no means of proceeding. 
We do not think many biographies con- 
tain a more touching paragraph than that 
i= which she notes this passage of her 
ife : — 





Unfortunately not one of our acquaintances 
knew anything of science or natural history ; 
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nor, had they done so, should I have had cour- 
age to ask any of them a question, for I 
should have been laughed at. I was often 
very sad and forlorn; not a hand held out to 
help me. — P. 47. 


By-and-bye she caught at another straw 
to aid her ignorance, on hearing her draw- 
ing-master, Nasmyth (who, by the way, 
said she was the cleverest pupil he ever 
taught), telling another young lady that 
she should study Euclid as a foundation 
for perspective. Still there remained 
one insuperable difficulty. It was of a 
kind of which men never dream, but 
which, multiplied ad infinitum, has suf- 
ficed, we are persuaded, to check the 
progress of a thousand intelligent girls. 
How was Miss Fairfax to go to a book- 
seller’s and ask for the “ Elements of 
Geometry?” The thing was palpably out 
of the question ; so time slipped by, and 
Miss Fairfax diligently practised, or, as 
she ingenuously confesses, “thumped” 
her piano for four or five hours every 
day, and went to the play, and painted 
her pictures, and finally was sent daily to 
a pastrycook’s to learn the art of cook- 
ery with her friend, the daughter of Sir 
Henry Moncrieff. Any and everything, 
it seems, could be taught to her, except 
the subject in which she was most in- 
terested ; but, at last, a tutor came to 
teach her brother, who proved “simple 
and good-natured ;” and so she commis- 
sioned him to buy her “Euclid” and 
“ Bonnycastle,” and begged him to hear 
her demonstrate a few problems, to make 
sure she was on the right road. When 
that step was gained, Mary went, like 
Pilgrim, singing on her way. Another 
difficulty, however, soon came up, as any 
one acquainted with a girl’s circumstances 
could have foretold. She sat up at night 
to read her “ Euclid,” having to practise 
the piano, and mend her clothes, and help 
in the housekeeping by daylight. So the 
servants complained of the rapid disap- 
pearance of Miss Mary’s candles, and a 
peremptory ukase left her in the dark as 
soon as sie had gone to bed. But the 
young mind had closed on its food like a 
sea anemone. “I had gone through the 
first six books of ‘ Euclid,’” she says, 
“and now I was thrown on my memory, 
which I exercised by beginning at the 
first book, and demonstrating in my mind 
acertain number of propositions every 
night till I could nearly go through the 
whole.” Elsewhere she complains of her 
memory being somewhat feeble, and of 
her attempts to strengthen it by the aid 
of a Memoria Technica ; and this feat of 
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rehearsing the first six books of ‘ Euclid” 
in the dark is a fresh instance of the 
tenacity with which the ideas which really 
interest the individual fix themselves on 
the brain. 

We have now come to Mary Fairfax’s 
early womanhood, when, as her daughter 
tells us, she was called the “ Rose of 
Jedwood.” Her beauty was of a delicate 
and refined kind, a transparently fair skin, 
and a profusion of soft brown hair, with 
features of aristocratic fineness of chisel- 
ling. Dressed in her simple India muslin - 
frock, with a little Flanders lace, we may 
well believe she was, as her contempora- 
ries record, very much admired, and a 
— favourite in Edinburgh society. By 

er own account girls enjoyed then and 
there very much the same freedom they 
now possess in America, and Mary Fair- 
fax was nothing loath to avail herself of 
all reasonable liberty, and go to plays, 
balls, and parties of all kinds, generally 
under the chaperonage of a certain kind 
old Countess of Buchan. Her father at 
this time distinguished himself much in 
quelling the great mutiny of the fleet, 
going alone with Admiral Duncan on 
board each ship, and ordering the men to 
arrest the ringleaders. And again shortly 
afterwards, on the 11th Octobor, 1797, he 
was second in command, and mainly in- 
strumental in gaining the important battle 
of Camperdown, wherein nine ships of 
the line and two frigates were taken. 
But though Captain Fairfax was knighted 
for this service, he received no further 
reward ; so that the family remained as 
poor as ever, and at his death his widow 
succeeded only to the usual pension of 
seventy-five pounds a year. Only the 
eldest son, Samuel, obtained from the 
President of the East India Company the 
post of a Writer at Calcutta, and there, 
shortly after his arrival, he died of sun- 
stroke, —the first great grief in Mary 
Fairfax’s life. 

In her twenty-fifth year took place the 
marriage with Mr. Samuel Greig, which 
has been so singularly misconstrued by 
the larger number of those who have 
taken on themselves to relate the history 
of Mrs. Somerville’s life; or rather to 
construct out of their consciousness what 
they imagined was the probable history 
of it. Fora girl to have taken a passion 
for mathematics entirely motu proprio, 
was seemingly in their opinion quite in- 
credible. To account for the phenome- 
non, the first hypothesis was that her 
husband, Mr. Greig, had by his careful 
instructions inspired her with a taste in 
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that peculiar direction ; secondly, that in 
the despair of her loss at his early demise 
she retired from the world and buried 
herself in Bonnycastle. Even so late as 
last year, a remarkable obituary notice 
which appeared in a morning paper, and 
which assumed to be written by an omnis- 
cient biographer, repeated with calm as- 
surance this ancient fable, and left the 
world to imagine that Mr. Greig had been 
her “guide, philosopher, and friend ;” 
while her second marriage had proved 
far less satisfactory. It is to be hoped 
that the publication of these “ Recollec- 
tions ” will put an end to this stupid blun- 
dering at last. Of the almost cloudless 
happiness of her second marriage every 
pace bears witness, as well as the testi- 
mony of scores of friends, who, like the 
writer of these pages, enjoyed long and 
often the pleasure of seeing the perfect 
union which subsisted between Dr. and 
Mrs. Somerville. But Mr. Greig was a 
man of very different disposition, and the 
virtues which his wife was called on to 
exercise (and did exercise) were not those 
of self-development aided by a loving 
companion, but of self-repression under 
the rule of an unsympathizing one. Mr. 
Greig neither knew anything about 
science, nor believed that it was a fit sub- 
ject for the study of women. And though 
his wife continued her pursuits in the 
small and ill-ventilated house in London 
in which (although a rich man) he lodged 
her, she did so under great disadvan- 
tages. “ Mr. Greig,” she says, “ did not 
prevent me from studying, but I met no 
sympathy whatever from him, as he had 
a very low opinion of the capacity of my 
sex, and had neither knowledge of, nor 
interest in, science of any kind.” At the 
end of three years, when she returned a 
widow to her father’s house, the real life 
of this hitherto ever fettered and thwarted 
woman commenced. She had two chil- 
dren, and on them she bestowed the ten- 
derest care. One of them, Mr. Woron- 
zow Greig, alone reached manhood, and 
lived till 1865, a devoted son and a be- 
loved friend. Many of her letters ad- 
dressed to him in later years and printed 
in these volumes prove how tender was 
the relationship between mother and son. 
But she had now leisure for her studies 
as well as for her maternal duties to the 
two little babes, and at once she plunged 
into Newton’s “ Principia,” having pre- 
viously conquered Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and Fer- 
gusson’s “Astronomy.” In her thirty- 
third year, as she records, she purchased 
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the little library of mathematical treatises 
recommended to her by her friend, Mr. 
Wallace, and could “hardly believe she 
possessed such a treasure” as Fran- 
coeur’s “ Pure Mathematics,” La Croix’s 
“ Algebra and Differential and Integral 
Calculus,” Birt’s “ Analytical Geometry 
and Astronomy,” Poisson’s “ Treatise on 
Mechanics,” La Grange’s “Theory of 
Analytical Functions,” Callet’s “ Loga- 
rithms,” Euler’s “ Isoperimetrical Prob- 
lems” in Latin, and a few other books, 
scarcely to be described as inviting to 
the “general reader.” 

The precious volumes, however, when 
first bought, were not destined to be im- 
mediately used. In the same year (1812) 
she married her cousin William Somer- 
ville, M.D., the son of her uncle, al- 
ready mentioned, the Reverend Thomas 
Somerville, D.D., minister of Jedburg, 
head of a branch of the very ancient 
family of the Lords Somerville. The 
marriage,.as we have said, was from first 
to last eminently happy. She was wel- 
comed by the father of her husband with 
the warmest affection, and learned from 
him that the union had also been the 
secret desire of his wife. All the long- 
ing for sympathy in her scientific pur- 
suits which, as a true woman, she felt 
through the solitary struggles of her 
youth, was satisfied at last, and if her 
husband was nota man of great eminence 
or splendid attainments, he possessed 
more than average culture and good 
ability, and all the more for having no 
ambition on his own account was he wil- 
ling, with generous self-forgetfulness, to 
make her happiness, and the development 
of her powers the pride and interest of 
his life. Very nearly half a century after- 
wards, in 1860, when they might almost 
have celebrated their Golden Wedding, 
the aged widow records in her “ Recol- 
lections ” her loss, and her regret for the 
man whose “sympathy, affection, and 
confidence,” had never failed through all 
the intervening years, and wrote of him 
as follows in a letter to a friend : — 


Florence, 18th July, 1860. 

My dear and valued friend, — My heart 
warmed more than ever to you on receiving 
your affectionately consoling letter. The blow 
has, indeed, been great, and deeply felt by us 
all, for we were a happy and united family ; 
and although my dearest husband was so aged 
that we did not dare to look far into the future, 
yet he was so well that we were fearing no 
immediate evil. He suffered no pain, but 
quietly sank to rest ; and we have the comfort 
to think that everything was done to make him 
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happy while he lived, and to prolong his life, 
had it been the will of God that it should last. 
We have the most perfect conviction that we 
are to meet again, and that the ties of love 
and affection which made our mortal life happ 
are to be renewed in amore perfect state o 
being. . . . I look to the society of the just 
made perfect as the great source of future 
bliss — at least as one of them, for it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive what 
that glorious and happy state may be... . I 
hope my son and his wife will be able to spend 
some time with us, so that I shall have all my 
family about me. Every one is devoted to 
comfort me and make me happy, so I have great 
cause for gratitude for mercies left to me. 
Farewell, my dear friend, I shall always be 
happy to hear from you while I am alive, and 
I shall keep my promise when I die and you 
arrive.* Ever affectionately yours, 
MARY SOMERVILLE. 


A year later, in another letter, she 
wrote to the same friend : — 


Since we came back to Florence the sad 
blank weighs heavily on my heart, for “ one is 
not;” but the affectionate devotion of my 
children is beyond expression, and cheers me, 
and makes me thankful for what is left. 


We have no intention of following the 
“Recollections ” further through the de- 
tails of Mrs. Somerville’s life subsequent 
to her second marriage. It flowed on for 
sixty years in an even tenor of sustained 
mental work, happy domestic duties, and 
social! pleasures of that high kind in 
which only thoroughly cultivated: minds 
can beara part. We shall glance at each 
of these phases of her career as rapidly as 
may be. 

In March 1827, Lord Brougham wrote 
to Dr. Somerville and begged him to in- 
duce his wife —as the only person in Eng- 
land capable of undertaking the task — 
to translate La Place’s “ Mécanique Cé- 
leste” on behalf of his new Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Urged by her husband and friend, though 
very diffident of her powers, Mrs. Somer- 
ville set to work, and, as she remarks, 
“thus suddenly and unexpectedly the 
whole character and course of my future 
life was changed.” The whole of the 
first edition of this book (1500 copies) was 
sold off rapidly, but a second was never 
called for. 

Her next work was the “ Connection 
of the Physical Sciences,” of which a 
second edition was soon in demand ; the 
interval being occupied by writing —at 
the suggestion of M. Poisson —a sequel 


arting words: — ‘* We shall meet 


* Referring to her 
aim you there.’’ 


in heaven, and I will 


| mistake, and repent it. 
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to the “ Mécanique Céleste ” on the Form 
and Rotation of the Earth and Planets; 
and 246 pages (which she states she 
“wrote con amore”) on ‘* Curves and 
Surfaces of the Second and Higher Or- 
ders.” The MS. of the last two works 
she revised in her eighty-ninth year, re- 
joicing in her still retained facility in 
the Calculus. The “Connection” went 
through nine editions in England, besides 
many (never paid for)in America, and 
German and Italian translations. Mrs. 
Somerville’s “ Physical Geography” was 
written after considerable delay — partly 
in Florence, partly in Rome, partly in 
Scotland —and when it at last was ready 
to be printed, Humboldt’s “ Cosmos” 
had just appeared, and Mrs. Somerville 
desired to destroy her manuscript, but 
was prevented from doing so by Dr. 
Somerville and Sir John Herschel. Hum- 
boldt wrote to her a charming letter (p. 
286) on the occasion. She lived to seea 
sixth edition of this book demanded, and 
a great number of cheap imitations of it 
published. After this, in 1861, at the age 
of eighty-one, after the death of her be- 
loved husband, she withdrew with her 
daughters from the happy social circle of 
Florence and went to live at Spezzia— 
at that time a much smaller and quieter 
town than it has become since it has 
been made the Woolwich of Italy. Here, 
she says, “I felt the necessity of having 
something to do, desultory reading being 
insufficient to interest me, and as I had 
always considered Chemistry the weakest 
part of my ‘Connection of the Sciences,’ 
I resolved to write it anew.” Her inten- 
tion was overruled, however, by the per- 
suasion of her daughters, and she set 
about gathering the materials for her 
“Molecular and Microscopic Science” 
from the experiences of Professor Tyn- 
dall, MM. Gassiot and Pliicher, and the 
investigations of Professor de Filippi, 
&c. The author comments on this book 
(p. 337): “In writing it I made a great 
Mathematics are 
the natural bent of my mind. If I had 
devoted myself exclusively to that sub- 
ject I might probably have written some- 
thing useful, as a new era has begun in 
that science.” These are mournful words 
as arecord of her-impressions of the last 
scientific work of her long career, but 
they show the perfect simplicity, and, if 
we a say it, humility of mind, where- 
with Mrs. Somerville regarded her own 
labours. The praise and honours she 
had received never for a moment dis- 
turbed the even balance of her judgment. 
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She knew herself to be a persevering and 
able woman with a special gift for mathe- 
matics, when, in her unaided youth, 
every member of her family regarded her 
studies with disapproval or contempt ; 
and she thought neither more nor less of 
herself when all Europe had recognized 
her as holding a place in the first ranks of 
science. 

It was not indeed in a very tangible or 
exalted form that the public rewards of 
merit were offered to her, although she 
accepted such as came with gratitude 
and undisguised pleasure. Instead of 
bestowing exceptional honours on those 
who have achieved success in spite of 
the exceptional difficulties which sur- 
round a woman’s career, the world has 
always hitherto been content to pay her 
the compliment of assuming her to be 
above heeding such considerations, and 
able to make “virtue its own reward” 
more comptetely than men are expected 
todo. For nearly all Mrs. Somerville’s 
male friends and comrades in scientific 
pursuits there were baronies and marqui- 
sates abroad, and baronetcies and Orders 
at home; but there does not even exist a 
recognized shape in which England can 
honour her daughters as she delights to 
honour her sons. 

The history of the public tributes paid 
from first to last to Mrs. Somerville may 
be very quickly told. After the appear- 
ance of her “ Mechanism of the Heavens ” 
she was elected an honorary member of 
the Astronomical Society, at the same 
time with another gifted woman (whose 
fame has been almost forgotten in the 
blaze of her father’s and brother’s hon- 
ours), Caroline Herschel; and she re- 
ceived letters or thanks and praise from 
Whewell, Herschel, &c. Also, she re- 
ceived from Sir Robert Peel the courte- 
ous announcement of a pension of 200/., 
afterwards raised by Earl Russell to 300/. 
a year. Her bust, by Chantrey, was 
placed in the Hall of the Royal Society, 
a new East Indiaman was christened by 
her name, and she was elected a member 
of several philosophical societies at Dub- 
lin, Bristol, &c. For her first edition of 
the “Connection of the Sciences,” dedi- 
cated to Queen Adelaide, Mrs. Somer- 





ville received her Majesty’s thanks at a 
drawing-room ; and another copy she had | 
the honour to present to the Duchess of | 
Kent and Princess Victoria, at a private | 
audience. Later in life she was elected | 
Associate of the College of Risurgenti, in | 
Rome, and an honorary member of the’ 
Royal Academy of Arezzo. Thanks to 
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Sir Roderick Murchison, she received 
the Victoria Medal of the Geographical 
Society for her “ Physical Geography ” ; 
and the Geographical Society of Florence 
presented to her their first gold medal. 
In alluding to this latter medal, she says 
— “An honour so unexpected, and so 
far beyond my merits, surprised and af- 
fected me more deeply than I can say” 
(p. 349). And again —“ In the events of 
my life it may be seen how much I have 
been honoured by the scientific societies 
and universities of Italy.” 

This is not the place, nor has the 
present writer any pretension, to offer an 
estimate of the scientific value of Mrs. 
Somerville’s works. Just forty years 
ago, in the 99th number of the “ Quarter- 
ly Review,” appeared a long and careful 
analysis of her ‘Mechanism of the 
Heavens,” by the man best able to meas- 
ure its importance — Sir John Herschel. 
In this notice (reprinted in his “ Essays,” 
1857) he makes the following remarks, 
PP. 41-42: — 


Mrs. Somerville is already advantageously 
known to the philosophical world by her ex- 
periments on the magnetizing influence of 
the violet rays of the solar spectrum, a delicate 
and difficult subject of physical inquiry, which 
the rarity of opportunities for its prosecution, 
arising from the nature of our climate, will 
allow no one to study in this country, except 
at a manifest disadvantage. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the feeble, although une- 
quivocal, indication of magnetism which she 
undoubtedly obtained should have been re- 
garded by many as insufficient to decide the 
question at issue. To us their evidence ap- 
pears of considerable weight, but it is more to 
our immediate purpose to notice here the sim- 
ple and rational manner in which the experi- 
ments were conducted, and the perfect free- 
dom from all pretension or affected embarrass- 
ment in their statement. The same simplicity 
of character and conduct, the same entire 
absence of anything like vanity or affectation, 
pervades the present work. In the pursuit of 
her object, and in the commendable wish to 
embody her acquired knowledge in a useful 
and instructive form for others, she seems 
entirely to have lost sight of herself; and 
although in the perfect consciousness of the 
possession of powers fully adequate to meet 
every exigency of her arduous undertaking, it 
never appears to have suggested itself to her 
mind that the possession of such powers by a 


| person of her sex is in itself extraordinary or 


remarkable. We find, accordingly, nothing in 
the present work, beyond the name in the 


| title-page, to remind us of its coming froma 


female hand. . . . We are neither called on to 
make allowances, nor do we find any to make. 
On the contrary, we know not the geometer 
in this country who might not congratulate 
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himself on the execution of such a work... . 
We have, indeed, no hesitation in saying that 
we consider it by far the best condensed view 
of the Newtonian philosophy which has ap- 
peared. 

Of Mrs. Somerville’s other works 
numberless reviews have from time to 
time appeared, all, so far as we are aware, 
more or less laudatory. The “ Connection 
of the Sciences” and “ Physical Geogra- 
phy,” obtained the most important tes- 
timony of being very — adopted as 
text-books in a great number of public 
colleges (we believe, Sandhurst amongst 
others), and the latter has been quite re- 
cently placed among the class-books of 
the Government schools in Bengal. It 
is, however, the inevitable destiny of all 
scientific works to pass gradually from 
the rank of expositions of the latest re- 
sults of living knowledge into that of 
historical monuments of the science of 
the past — lines of fossil shell-beach, tell- 
ing of seas now thundering far away. 
Some such works, like Mrs. Somerville’s 
“Geography” and Sir Charles Lyell’s 
admirable “ Elements of Geology,” are, 
by their plan, susceptible of receiving 
almost indefinitely additions and modifi- 
cations through successive editions, and 
thus naturally continue for a whole gen- 
eration to hold their place in “the fore- 
most files of time.” Others, like the 
“Connection,” are less suited for modifi- 
cation, or would require it on too many 
points to make anything less than a com- 
plete recast suitable for the purpose of a 
fresh edition aftera quarter of a century. 
We believe, indeed, that the ground plan 
of this latter work is in itself in some de- 
gree defective, belonging rather to the 
older and superficial, than to the newer 
and more organic, method of classifica- 
tion of the sciences. Being addressed to 
all classes of readers, it is also necessa- 
rily imperfectly suited to the use of either 
the advanced student or the beginner. 
The result of solitary study, and conse- 
quent ignorance of the different grades 
of minds whom she addressed, was that 
Mrs. Somerville’s writings, while always 
sound in science, were alternately easy 
enough fora schoolboy’s comprehension 
and sufficiently difficult to cause first-rate 
mathematicians, like Dr. Whewell, to 
complain laughingly, that “when ladies 
wrote stiff books: they had no pity on 
people’s stupidity; Mrs. Somerville’s 
works were so hard!” Looking back on 
them as a whole, we feel that her life’s 
labours, though unfortunately not direct- 
ed (after her first book) in the channel 
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wherein her powers would have attained 
their maximum of utility, must yet have 
done vast service by opening the wonders 
of the universe to the minds of thousands 
of readers. Her own idea of the aim of 
study was surely fulfilled, through her 
writings, to many who without them had 
never risen into such upper air. 


The contemplation of the works of creation 
elevates the mind to the admiration of what- 
ever is great and noble, accomplishing the 
object of study, which, in the language of Sir 
J. Mackintosh, is “to inspire the love of truth, 
of wisdom, of beauty, especially of goodness, 
the highest beauty,” and of that Supreme and 
Eternal Mind an contains all truth and 
wisdom, all beauty and goodness. By the 
love or delightful contemplation of these tran- 
scendant aims, for their own sake only, the 
mind of man is raised from low and perishable 
things, and prepared for his high destiny.* 


What Mrs. Somerville might have 
achieved had she devoted her powers 
exclusively to mathematics, and especially 
had those powers received early and reg- 
ular training, it is of course impossible 
now to tell. As Mr. Proctor, in the gen- 
erous estimate of her to which we have 
already referred, observes,— 


There is scarcely a line of her writings which 
does not, while showing what she was, suggest 
thoughts of what she might have been... . 
It is certain that no department of mathemat- 
ical research was beyond her powers, and that 
in any she could have done original work. In 
mere mental grasp, few men have probably 
surpassed her; but the thorough training, the 
scholarly discipline, which can alone give to 
the mind the power of advancing beyond the 
point up to which it has followed the guidance 
of others, had unfortunately been denied to 
her. Accordingly, while her writings show her 
power and her thorough mastery of the in- 
struments of mathematical research, they are 
remarkable less for their actual value— though 
that value is great—than as indicating what, 
under happier auspices, she might have accom- 
plished. — P. 12. 


But as Sir Henry Holland has said, 
“ Mrs. Somerville was not only a woman 
of science. Scotland is proud of having 
produced a Crichton — she may be proud 
also in having given birthplace to Mary 
Somerville.” To the social and artistic 
aspects of her life we now turn, as more 
properly our subject in the present re- 
view of her “ Recollections.” 

There is a once familiar juvenile poem 
which sets forth all the delightful things 
we might have known and done “if we 


* “Preliminary Dissertation to the Mechanism of the 
Heavens.” 
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had just been born three thousand years 
~ el Some resemblance to the moral of 
these verses would perhaps be found in 
any reflections we might be tempted to 
make regarding the wonderful number 
of interesting people with whom Mrs. 
Somerville became acquainted in the 
course of her life. Had we “just been 
born ” only eight years short of acentury 
ago, we might have seen and known not 
a few able and remarkable persons. 
There is however “ knowing ” and “ know- 
ing” in such acquaintance, and when Mrs. 
Somerville entered the circle of the most 
brilliant minds of her day, it was to enjoy 
that high privilege as it was by no means 
vouchsafed to outsiders to do. She was 
at all times a very charming and sugges- 
tive companion, and her great capabilities 
for giving and receiving social pleasure, 
were by no means baulked by the chances 
of life. A whole galaxy of of stars passed 
across the field of her vision during her 
long peaceful watch. Walter Scott, 
Brewster, Home, Joanna Baillie, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Fry, Hallam; Sismondi, 
Milman, Schlegel, Brougham, Lafayette, 
Cavour, La Place, Cuvier, Arago, Biot, 
Humboldt, Wollaston, Young, Faraday, 
Herschel, Lyell, Sedgwick, Whewell, 
Babbage, De Candolle, Rosse, Sabine, 
Tyndall, Canova, Thorwaldsen, Gibson, 
Moore, the Brownings, Mackintosh, Hol- 
land, the Napiers, John Stuart Mill; 
these formed only a portion of the names 
on the “Golden Book” of Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s memory. By all of them, we may 
safely say, she was liked and respected, 
and by many tenderly beloved ; while her 
own feelings — especially for those who 
shared her scientific pursuits — were not 
merely free from the shadow of jealousy 
or rivalry (such sentiments never seem to 
have been comprehensible to her), but 
full of warm enthusiasm for their achieve- 
ments. To Sir John Herschel, in partic- 
ular, she was profoundly attached. “I 
think now,” she wrote to her daughter, 
during her last visit to Collingwood, “as I 
have always done, that Sir John is by 
much the highest and finest character I 
have ever met.” When the news of his 
death reached her, she records: “I am 
deeply grieved and shaken by the death 
of SirJohn Herschel. In him I have lost 
a dear and affectionate friend, whose ad- 
vice was invaluable, and his society a 
charm. None but those who have lived 
in his house can imagine the brightness 
and happiness of his domestic life” (p. 
362). Even to those whose course mere- 


ly crossed her orbit accidentally, and for 
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a brief period, Mrs. Somerville’s ready 
sympathy and friendliness were open. It 
is interesting now, after the lapse of five- 
and-thirty years, to read the mutual rem- 
iniscences of a night journey in a coach 
to Scotland, recorded alike by Mrs. Som- 
erville, in her “ Recollections,” and by 
the gentieman who has kindly permitted 
us to use the MS. notes of the like oc- 
currence, entered at the time in his jour- 
nal. Mrs. Somerville says :— 


Somerville and I went to Scotland. We had 
travelled all night in the mail coach, and when 
it became light, a gentleman who was in the 
carriage said to Somerville, “Is not the lady 
opposite to me Mrs. Somerville, whose bust [ 
saw at Chantrey’s?” The gentleman was Mr. 
Sopwith, civil engineer at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
surveyor of an extensive mineral district of 
argentiferous lead. He travelled faster than 
we did, and when we arrived at Newcastle he 
was waiting to take us to his house, where we 
were hospitably received by Mrs. Sopwith. 
His conversation was highly interesting, and 
to him I was indebted for much information 
while writing on Physical Geography. Many 
years after he and Mrs. Sopwith came to see 
me at Naples, which gave me much pleasure. 
He was unlike any other traveller I ever met 
with, so profound and original were his obser- 
vations.* 


Mr. Sopwith, F.R.S., on his side, re- 
cords in his journal : — 

Thursday, September 14th, 1837. 

Travelling northwards from London in the 
Edinburgh mail, an elderly, stout gentleman, a 
lady, and’a young gentleman, were my com- 
panions. . . . Some circumstances, chiefly a 
striking likeness to the bust I had so often ad- 
mired at Chantrey’s, led me to conjecture that 
the lady was no other than the far-famed Mary 
Somerville. . . . Nothing can be more plain 
and unassuming than the manners and conver- 
sation of this highly gifted lady. The interest 
of her countenance chiefly consists in an agree- 
able, complacent, and highly intellectual ex- 
pression. On the following day Dr. and Mrs. 
Somerville accepted my invitation to partake 
of such hospitality as I could offer. . . . She 
expressed herself as much pleased with the 
arrangements of my writing-cabinct, and ex- 
hibited great admiration at the application of 
isomctrical drawing to geology and mining, 
and was much pleased with the isograph and 
projecting rulers, &c. 

Thirty-three years afterwards, Mr. 
Sopwith records his evening with Mrs. 
Somerville, at Naples : — 

March 14th, 1870.— One of my chief ob- 
jects, he notes, in visiting Naples was to visit 
Mrs. Somerville, and most amply was this car- 
ried out. Very imperfect is the homage which 


* “ Recollections,” p. 200. 
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any words of mine can express compared with 
the inward respect and esteem which I enter- 
tain for her. 


The conversation (as often happened 
when Mrs. Somerville was in the com- 
pany of thoroughly congenial friends) 


turned on the possibilities of a future! 
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Mdlle. Chenu, excited Mrs. Somerville’s 
ready sympathy. She records among 
the last pages of her “ Recollections ” 
each effort which was then making for 
women’s advancement. “Age has not 
abated my zeal for the emancipation of 
my sex from unreasonable prejudice, 
too prevalent in Britain, against a liter- 


life, and after expressing her agreement | ary and scientific education for women, 
with the sentiment on an Italian tomb,/I joined in a petition to the Senate of 


“ Death to the wise is the evening of a 
pleasant day,” she discussed with her 
visitor, in detail, the conception of a 


| 


London University, praying that degrees 
might be granted to women, but it was 
rejected. I have also frequently signed 


soul freed from the physical limitations , petitions to Parliament for the female suf- 
of the body, and endowed with fresh, frage, and have the honour now to bea 
power of perception, with speed quicker |member of the General Committee for 
than light, and powers of observation of; Women Suffrage in London” (p. 345). 


parallel rays. 

Next to her profound attachment to 
Sir John Herschel, Mrs. Somerville’s 
warmest friendships, outside the limits 
of her own family, were with her own 
sex; and it is pleasant to read in the 
letters published in this volume, the 
record of the proud and tender affection 
with which the first women of her day 
regarded her and her scientific achieve- 
ments. “My dear Mary Somerville,” 
says Joanna Baillie, “whom I am proud 
to call my friend, and that she so calls 
me. I could say much on this point, but 
I dare not.... The pride I have in 
thinking of you asa philosopher and a 
woman cannot be exceeded” (p. 267). 
“You receive great honours, my dear 
friend,” wrote Mrs. Marcet (p. 211), “ but 
that which you confer on our sex is still 
greater.” “You should have had my 
grateful and humble thanks,” says Miss 
Edgeworth, “long ago for the favour, the 
honour, you did me by sending me that 
‘Preliminary Dissertation,’ but that I 
wished to read it over and over again” 
(p. 207). Among Italian ladies, the en- 
thusiasm she excited sometimes resulted 
in a fervent life-long friendship, as in the 
case of the Marchesa Teresa Doria (ata 
Durazzo) of Genoa, who spent a large 
part of each year near her; and, in that 
of the Countess Bon-Brenzoni, who, hav- 
ing made a pilgrimage to visit her, ad- 
dressed to her a book of poetry, and 
wrote hoping that “ Ella si ricordi di me 
siccome di una persona, chi sebbene 
lontana fisicamente, le & sempre vicina 
coll’ animo nei sentimenti della pit af- 
fetuosa venerazione” (p. 298). Every- 
thing which women achieved, the writ- 
ings of her own contemporaries, Miss 
Edgeworth and Mrs. Marcet, the artistic 
success of Harriet Hosmer and Rosa 
Bonheur, the degrees gained in Paris by 








Miss Somerville adds, “She hailed the 
establishment of the Ladies’ College at 
Girton as a great step in the true direc- 
tion, and one which could not fail to ob- 
tain most important results.” To this 
institution her daughters, with the gen- 
erous desire to carry out her wishes, 
have, we are informed, presented the 
whole of her valuable library of scientific 
works, which will occupy a case apart, 
surmounted by the bust which forms the 
frontispiece of this volume. 

The vulgar prejudice which makes 
people expect an intellectual woman to 
be a slattern in her dress, and to despise 
such sublunary things as flowers, furni- 
ture, and a delicate table, is an amusin 
instance of the construction of an idea 
creature out of the moral consciousness, 
irrespective of a single glance at nature. 
We are almost weary of the continual 
surprise expressed by Mrs. Somerville’s 
earlier contemporaries at the fact that 
she was always neatly and becomingly 
dressed, and that her table was somewhat 
exceptionally well served. It would really 
appear as if they thought it a law of 
nature that habits of mental order should 
tend to produce bodily slovenliness, and 
that the feminine intellect (unlike the 
elephant’s trunk and the British House 
of Commons), when able to “rend the 
oak,”’ is necessarily incapacitated from 
“picking up a needle.” The simple 
truth, of course, is that, both as regards 
men and women, exceptional mental 
powers of any kind are not so many de- 
ductions from manliness or womanliness, 
but the surplus and crown of more com- 
plete manliness in the man and woman- 
liness in the woman. A finely developed 
brain, a large and powerfully acting heart 
supplying it with sufficient blood for 
strenuous work, and sound lungs which 
purify such blood — these, we now know, 
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are the physical conditions of all high 
and long-sustained mental labour and 
well-balanced intellectual powers. Is it 
at all less certain that the moral condi- 
tions of the same labour and powers must 
likewise be healthy development of the 
affections and tastes? Exceptions there 
are, of course, when the abnormal devel- 
opment of some particular faculty in a 
man seems to have drained away all the 
sap from the other branches of his man- 
hood, like those phenomena of calculating 
boys, who are in other matters than their 
special gift dull or imbecile. But force 
diffused with some approximation to 
equability, must be the rule of true 
genius ; and even the pedestal of a 
“healthy animalism ” must support the 
grandest ideal of man. With regard to 
woman’s intellectual powers, it is, we sus- 
pect, the frequent explanation of their 
failure that they lack such a basis; and 
the actual fact (which may be observed 
by any one who will take the trouble to 
open his eyes) is, that women who have 
attained any kind of eminence in literary, 
scientific, or artistic work, are more than 
usually prone to take pleasure in the 
beauty and order of their houses, and to 
love flowers and animals, and everything 
which the typical Eve should bring about 
her to “dress and keep” the Eden of 
Home. We could name, in a moment, a 
score of female writers and artists of 
whom this dictum holds good, and if we 
desired, on the contrary, to point to an 
ill-kept house, where the dust lies thick 
on the tables and windows, and the 
flowers (if any there be) remain decaying 
in their vases, and the breakfasts and 
dinners attain the maximum of expense 
with the minimum of good eating, we 
should infallibly seek it in the domain of 
some lady who rarely reads —and could 
not write —a book ; and who assures all 
her friends that she considers “ woman’s 
proper sphere” to be the Home; and 
that she “means her daughters to be ex- 
clusively devoted to their domestic du- 
ties” — like herself. In one great house- 
hold detail, indeed, there is an obvious 
physiological connection between the 
strong mental work, which, Dr. Carpen- 
ter tells us, requires higher living than 
any muscular labour, and the taste for 
well-earned food. Our hope that women 
will at last wipe away their standing re- 
proach of ignorance and carelessness 
about this part of their natural duty is 
founded, not so much on the chance of 
an increase of forced attention, as of an 
improved taste. “L’esprit ne saurait 
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jouer longtemps le personnage du ceur,” 
and so long as a woman really does not 
know if it be boiled mutton or roast 
pheasant which she puts into her mouth, 
it is hopeless to expect that by dint of 
conscientiousness she will provide a good 
dinner. 

Madame de Staél, it was said, was 
“welcomed wherever she travelled, pre- 
ceded by her reputation and followed by 
her cook.” Mrs. Somerville was at no 
period of her life rich enough to keep a 
cordon bleu in her kitchen, and probably 
would not have thought fit to spend her 
money in doing so had she possessed it. 
Her ‘“ Recollections ” tell us, however, 
that she learned the Fine Art of Cookery 
in her youth, and the reminiscences of 
her friends seem particularly vivid con- 
cerning the table to which she invited 
them in Hanover Square and at Chelsea. 
The “ Mechanism of the Heavens,” never 
kept her so far above the clouds as not to 
see and hear, taste, smell, and feel all 
that was around her on earth. Birds 
were her unfailing pets, and on the pretty 
Parisian caps which surmounted the wise 
and venerable head, her guests often 
smiled to see her mountain sparrow 
perched in his glory. A pertinacious 
little white Pomeranian also had his full 
share of affection from the “ Padrona;” 
and, indeed, every animal with which she 
came in contact excited her interest. We 
have heard her describing a recent visit 
to a travelling menagerie with the enthu- 
siasm of a child taken for the first time 
to the Zoological Gardens. Nor was she 
so far above the feminine concerns of 
dress as to be indifferent whether silks 
were rich and soft, or lace and muslins of 
the most delicate kinds. With regard to 
lace, indeed, she was herself an admirable 
maker and mender, and some specimens 
of her work might be exhibited as curios- 
ities. Astory is told of a young lady, 
who, while stopping at Mrs. Somerville’s 
house, had the misfortune to tear some 
particularly fine old point. Naturally, 
the last person in the world she weal 
have applied to for aid was her hostess ; 
but the Misses Somerville observed at 
once, “Oh, never mind; when mamma 
has done what she is about she will mend 
it for you so that you will not see where 
it was torn.” So the visitor watched 
“mamma,” who happened to be solving 
some terrible problem, and when that was 
over, needed to write a letter of thanks 
for some honour to the Emperor of 
Russia. Business done, Mrs. Somerville 
dropped her pen and donned her thimble 
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(spectacles she never used or needed), 
and in brief time returned the lace most 
delicately and perfectly repaired. An- 
other of her accomplishments was Music. 
As we-have seen, she describes herself as 
“thumping” the piano in youth; but the 
superfluous energy so expended ere long 
gave place to a very sweet touch, and 
her taste was at all times excellent, and 
formed on the best school. As Beetho- 
ven was her Prophet in music, so were 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Aéschylus in 
poetry. Allher life she continued at in- 
tervals to read these great books, which 
most of us are contented to study once 
for all; nor did her mind, playful and 
childlike as it was, ever seem inclined to 
beg off the severer for the lighter verse, 
or ask that the reading should be — 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose trampling footsteps echo 
Down the corridors of time. 


And, lastly, Mrs. Somerville was a very 
fair Landscape-painter, and from her 
youth, when good old Hugh Blair paid 
her his elaborate old-world compliments 
for having “contributed to his enter- 
tainment” by the loan of her sketches,— 
till her last summer at Sorrento, she con- 
tinued, whenever other occupation grew 
slack, to betake herself to her brush and 
painted original pictures in oils from the 
surrounding scenery. One such picture 
before the writer now, represents a lovely 
bit of Italian woodland, with a village 
crowning an adjacent height ; just one of 
the scenes of peace and sweetness on 
which her eye and mind delighted to 
dwell. 

In Politics Mrs. Somerville had early 
thrown herself — chiefly from disgust at 
the atrocities of the press-gang system 
and the inhuman severities of the crimi- 
nal code —into the Liberal camp. Her 
friends belonged almost exclusively to 
the party represented in England by Lord 
Brougham and Lord Russell. But the 
Liberalism of 1813, or of 1823, is not very 
easily distinguishable from the Conver- 
vatism of 1873; and Mrs. Somerville’s 
political aspirations certainly never went 
in the direction of that really Radical 
Reform which would plant the social tree 
with its roots uppermost. Speaking of 
American affairs, she wrote to a friend: 
“Ina Republic the uneducated, or less 
educated, being the most numerous, must 
take the lead;” and, as regarded the 
country of her adoption, while she took 
the most enthusiastic interest in the suc- 
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cessive changes which led up to the unit 

of Italy, her sympathies were wholly with 
the Royalist and Constitutional side; 
the “Reds” being, in her opinion, no 
less dangerous than the “ Neri.” She 
lent her name gladly to public movements 
at home and abroad having for their ob- 
jects the higher education and removal 
of the political disabilities of women, and 
the suppression of cruelty to animals. 
The occasion, indeed, on which she dis- 
played the greatest zeal, and endeavoured 
most zealously to employ her influence, 
was in an attempt made a few years ago 
to shame down the practice of vivisection 
at the Specola in Florence.* Her feel- 
ings on this subject were painfully vivid, 
and, with all her passionate devotion to 
Science, she never failed to recognize the 
truth that the pursuit of it at the cost of 
the torture of innocent animals is a hate- 
ful crime. The formation of the new 
Societa Protettrice degli Animali, set 
on foot mainly by the unwearied exer- 
tions of the Countess Gertrude Baldelli, 

of Florence, and Lady Paget, was an 
event she hailed with delight in the last 
months of her life. 

There remains but one subject touch- 
ing Mrs. Somerville’s character on which 
it behoves us to speak—the religious 
feelings which, as her daughter tells us, 
were the “mainspring of her life.” As 
she ever maintained regarding them, 
however, that sacred reserve which St. 
Gregory affirms was intended to be typi- 
fied by “the lid, or covering,” ordained 


.to be kept on every vessel of the Temple 


of old, we shall but distantly approach 
the theme. Mrs. Somerville was brought 
up in the Calvinism of the Kirk in its 
iron days, when such an event as an invi- 
tation to the Dean of Westminster to 
preach in Grey Friars’ Church would 
have seemed as little probable as that the 
Pope should have requested Dr. Cum- 
ming to honour with his presence the 
Council of the Vatican. For the form of 
worship of this church of her childhood 
she retained that tender preference which 
is often to devotional minds what the 
love of our childhood’s home is to us all; 
and we learn that it was bya minister of 
this old Scotch Kirk (the Reverend Mr. 
Buscarlet) that the last rites were per- 
formed over her grave in the beautiful 
Campo Santo Inglese outside the Porta 
Capuana at Naples. But the stern doc- 


* The effort unhappily failed, and we learn with dis- 
gust that the authorities of the city now actually hand 
over to the operator all the unhappy stray dogs found 
in the streets by the police. 
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trines of the Westminster Catechism, the 
narrow literalism then almost universally 
predominant, seem to have been brushed 
away even in the morning of life from 
her path — rather, as it were, by the mere 
momentum of her onward course, towards 
the True and the Good, than, as happens 
more often, with painful and laborious 
struggles, torn hands, and bleeding feet. 
“Her constant prayer,” says her daugh- 
ter, “was for light and truth ;” nor was 
that prayer unheard. 

It is somewhat difficult for us now to 
realize — so fast has the world travelled 
— how much there remained of prejudice 
fifty years ago wherewith a mind endued 
with such piety might have to contend. 
Even so late as the first publication of 
her “ Physical Geography” that very 
simple and unpretending résumé of the 
actual results of discovery caused its au- 
thoress to be publicly attacked in a form 
to which only an arch-heresiarch in these 
days could be exposed. “The contests,” 
she says (p. 129), ‘concerning the enor- 
mous geological periods during which the 
formation of the globe had extended were 
very keen and lasted long. After I had 
published my work on ‘ Physical Geogra- 
phy’ I was preached against by name in 
York Cathedral.” Probably her position 
in these latter days among men of science 
would be deemed almost an exceptionally 
conservative one —maintaining, as she 
ever did, unwavering faith in God and 
Immortality, and delighting to refer 
everything good and beautiful in creation 
to that Divine Wisdom and Love whose 
consideration more modern philosophy 
seems by preference to leave outside the 
bounds it has prescribed for itself. As 
Newton, when he had finished his sub- 
lime exposition of the Theory of Gravita- 
tion in the “ Principia,” “burst into the 
infinite and knelt,’ so in her humbler 
walk in his, and La Place’s footsteps, 
Mrs. Somerville allowed no treatise on 
natural science to pass from her hands 
without some such reverent sign as men 
pay when they have entered a church. 
Telescope and microscope each ad- 
mitted her into a new Temple, and from 
the “Preliminary Dissertation” to her 
“* Mechanism of the WHeavens,” from 
which we have just quoted one noble 
passage, to the motto she chose for her 
“Molecular and Microscopic Science: ” 
“ Deus magnus in magnis, maximus in 
minimis,” she entered and quitted it with 
bowed head and humble steps. To her 
the idea (now, alas, familiar enough to us 
all) of writing a book about Nature and 
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ignoring God, would have seemed fan- 
tastic as that of writing her accounts to 
her children of her visits to Abbotsford 
or Collingwood, and carefully omitting to 
mention therein Scott or Herschel. “It 
is deplorable and inconceivable,” she 
wrote to a friend just before her death, 
“how men can believe that the glory of 
the heavens, and the beauty of the earth, 
is not the work of Deity.” 

The long evening of Mrs. Somerville’s 
life was one otf happiness only over- 
clouded at intervals as husband, son, and 
friend, dropped away from the circle of 
love and sympathy in which she dwelt. 
Her abode in Italy (entirely her own 
choice), if it deprived her necessarily of 
some of the intellectual enjoyments of 
England, yet permitted her modest in- 
come to supply all such luxuries as her 
age and tastes required, and if the ac- 
count which she gives in these “ Recol- 
lections ” of her summers with her daugh- 
ters in their Villeggiaturas in Sorrento 
and Albano, and her winters in Florence 
and Naples do not convince the reader 
that she was thoroughly happy in Italy, 
his conception of the possibilities of en- 
joyment which the world offers to an 
aged woman must be lofty indeed. 
Friends she always had around her, and 
from time to time visitors from the busy 
English world of literature, politics, and 
science, with whom she wou!d converse 
for hours with delight and animation. 
An evening with Professor Tyndall or 
Dean Stanley was marked with a white 
stone, nor did she fail to be gratified by 
the kind telegram of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales that their chief regret 
in relinquishing their journey to Naples 
was that they should miss seeing her. 
Of the reverential affection of her son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Wo- 
ronzow Greig (who sent her continually 
each little luxury she cared for from Eng- 
land), and of the entire devotion of her 
daughters’ lives to her happiness, this is 
hardly the place to speak. Her own 
“ Recollections ” sufficiently testify to 
the facts. Nor in picturing her later 
years must we forget, attached servants 
who made of her apartments, in a vast 
Italian palace, always a real home. To 
see her good Luigi carrying the light 
burden of his beloved “ Padrona” in his 
arms up-stairs from her carriage, or 
bringing her early breakfast and arran- 
ging her pillows in the morning, was to 
witness a relation which, could it be 
oftener realized, would make life con- 
siderably more pleasant than many a mil- 
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lionaire finds it with a whole train of mer- 
cenary domestics. 

At last, as she herself describes it very 
touchingly, the “ Blue Peter” of the old 
Admiral’s daughter was lifted to the 
mast head ; and she waited patiently, full 
of faith and hope, for the signal of de- 
parture. ‘ Deeply sensible,” she writes, 
“of my utter unworthiness, and _pro- 
foundly grateful for the innumerable 
blessings I have received, I trust in the 
infinite mercy of my Almighty Creator.” 
Three years before she had written: “In 
the blessed hope of meeting again with 
my beloved husband and children, and 
those who were and are dear to me on 
earth, I think of death with composure 
and perfect confidence in the mercy of 
God. Yet to me who am afraid to sleep 
alone of a stormy night, oreven to sleep 
comfortably any night unless some one is 
near, it is a fearful thought that my spirit 
must enter that new state quite alone.” 
But it seemed as if, while the sun sank 
slowly down, the light grew yet brighter 
and more serene. “ Her mind,” says 
her daughter, “ was constantly occupied 
with thoughts of religion, and she lifted 
her heart yet more frequently to that 
good Father whom she had loved so fer- 
vently all her life, and in whose merciful 
care she fearlessly trusted in her last 
hours.” God bless you, dearest friend,” 
she wrote, just three weeks before she 
died, to one who had sent her an essay 
“On the Life after Death,” “ for your ir- 
resistible arguments of our Immortality ; 
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moned, soon found a remedy. She fel 
asleep—a sweet, quiet sleep — which 
lasted a few hours; and then, just after 
midnight, her daughters, watching beside 
her, saw aslight change. The stillness 
which had come over her face was deep- 
er than that of any earthly rest. The 
morning which rose over that blue Italian 
sea rested on a countenance to which the 
“Great Master,” Death, had given his 
grand and sacred calm. For her there 
was another morning — on a yet brighter 
shore. 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
SUKIE’S BOY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HUGUENOT 
FAMILY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MILES’S START AND SETTLEMENT IN LIFE. 


MILES CoPE had served his appren- 
ticeship in the principal grocer’s shop of 
Cranthorpe, and had also been assistant 
for a time, when a daring enterprise sug- 
gested itself to his aunts’ minds. By 
| taking into his hands and greatly extend- 
ing his Aunt Kitty’s little concern, in 
tea, sugar, rice, &c., they had come to 
the conclusion that he might begin a 
business of his own. 

Prudence might temper daring in the 
enterprise, by Miles extending the con- 





not that I ever doubted of it, but, as I | cern very gradually, and by his being ex- 


shall soon enter my ninety-third year,|ceedingly moderate in the ready-money 


. P ! . . ° 
your words are an inexpressible comfort.” | Purchases which he was in circumstances 
to make with the savings from his last 


The summer and autumn of 1872 had | ; v } 
been full of her usual peaceful and happy | years’ salaries, and with some little sav- 
occupations, and specially interesting ,ings which his Aunt Sukie had been en- 
from the great eruption of Vesuvius, of abled to gather recently, in provision for 
which she was able to bea near witness, !a rainy day, but which she would cheer- 
and of which she wrote detailed observa- ' fully risk for the reasonable hope of set- 
tions. Up to the 28th of November she | ting up her boy in life. 

remained in perfect health, and every| Miles, established in Cranthorpe under 
morning spent some hours in studying |the same roof with his aunts, would be 
and solving the problems in a “ Memoir ; something very much better than if he 
on Linear and Associative Algebra,” | wene out into the world to push his for- 
given her by Professor Pierce, of Har- jtune—a prospect which his Aunt Sukie 
vard, and those in Serret’s “Cours d’Al-}had been striving to break herself into 
gébre Supérieure,” and “Tait on Quar-|contemplating composedly with many a 
ternions,” kindly sent her by Mr. Spot- | henet-thewt of yearning and dismay. Of 
tiswoode. On the day mentioned she |course she and Kitty would not stand in 
felt less well than usual, but passed the | Miles’s way, but it would be a great 
afternoon in her drawing-room with her | change to them to be left two lone women 
daughters and niece speaking of absent , again, afterall these years ; and Miles was 
friends and other topics; and only to-,so home-loving and kind-hearted a fellow 
wards ten o’clock complained of trifling that he would miss them almost as much 
pain, for which her physician, when sum- ‘as they would miss him, and feel lonely 
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— though he would not follow the multi- 
tude to do evil, she could trust him for 
that. No, she had not a lofty look on 
his account, at least she humbly hoped 
not; but he had been as steady as a rock, 
and had never given them the least 
trouble since he was a little fellow, and 
now he was a_serious-minded church 
member, whom they had warrant for be- 
lieving was under the best guidance. 
That and his good health were the great- 
est comforts to them; only, since dear 
Bill’s death, they could not help feeling 
anxious, especiaily if Miles were away 
from them ; his poor father and mother 
had died young, and he was not without 
an occasional sore throat, while the best 
and wisest of men—their dear father 
himself — had not always been to be de- 
pended upon for changing his shoes when 
they were wet. Oh! nobody could tell 
the relief and gladness it would be to her 
and Kitty to have Miles kept with them 
in Cranthorpe ! 

Yet, though Cranthorpe smiled indul- 
gently and looked kindly on Miles Cope’s 
Starting a little shop, still there were 
some who could not resist shaking their 
heads sceptically over the doubtful wis- 
dom of the step. So quiet, good-hu- 
moured, and inoffensive a fellow, a regu- 
lar woman’s lad, who was so much at his 
aunts’ elbow, whose chief relaxation was 
found in tending and rearing canary 
birds — what kind of business-man could 
he make? Why, although he were ten 
times as well-disposed and industrious as 
he really was, he would be taken in and 
plundered on every hand. If it had been 
the other poor fellow now, who had 
shown some brains and mettle, although 
he wanted ballast, he might have kept 
his own and got on in business ; but this 
quaint Miles Cope, who was dropping 
his boyish untidiness and becoming dap- 
per in his sense of the overwhelming con- 
sequence of a shopkeeper, would make a 
mess of the thing without fail. 

In the meantime, happily unaware of 
these confidently-disastrous predictions, 
Miles and his aunts were full of trem- 
bling eagerness, pleasant excitement, fond 
pride, and chastened delight in the prep- 
arations for the opening of the shop. 

The preparations and their crown — 
the opening-day, were not altogether un- 
like the prelude to the celebration ofa 
marriage in which all the friends of the 
couple take the deepest interest, and re- 
joice with hope qualified by fear. Sukie 


was reminded with a heart-quake of 
Kitty’s marriage. This was, in one sense, 
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'Miles’s settlement in life, and his friends 
were called upon to give their labours, 
‘good wishes, and prayers that all might 
go well with him. 

| How Sukie set her straw-bonnet clean- 
.ing aside for a week, and supplemented 
a char-woman in scrubbing to a snowy 
‘Cleanness the floor of what had been 
j Kitty’s shop and “father’s shop” pre- 
| vious to its present destination as Miles’s 
;Shop—a floor which had never been 
| very dirty in either character, and which, 
it must be the ardent desire of all Miles’s 
friends, might be soon and thoroughly 
dirtied by the feet of many customers. 
How impressed all the family were by 
| the addition to the shelves, and by the 
regular counter, to which the scales, bur- 
;nished anew by Sukie’s itching hands 
till they shone like gold, with the weights 
and measures, added life and character. 

But for the absolute magnificence which 
the shop assumed in Sukie’s and even in 
Miles’s more experienced eyes, its pro- 
moters had to wait till its little stores of 
chests, boxes, jars, casks, and bags —all 
handsome in their freshness and fully in- 
dicative of the value of their contents — 
were ranged in their proper places. There 
had been no sign above the door before. 
“ Father” was so well known, and Kitty 
only looked for custom from personal 
patrons and friends ; but a sign was ab- 
solutely necessary for Miles’s larger un- 
dertaking. The painting of the sign was 
a work of art, which Sukie, busy as she 
was, spent many minutes in watching 
with the utmost respect. And when the 
painter’s work was completed, and she 
read the dear old name “ Miles Cope,’’ 
with ‘ Grocer ” appended, and knew that 
the designation was to be upheld by her 
boy, and that it indicated his assumption 
of a respectable and responsible position 
of life, which she had no doubt that he 
would mnuintain creditably, and, please 
God, to his profit in every respect, Sukie 
melted into tears; “If father had lived 
to see this day, if his own poor young 
father and mother had been spared — but 
why should I have all the happiness 
here ?” 

Nothing could exceed the breathless 
interest of those consultations which 
Miles — good fellow always —took with 
his aunts over his anticipated purchases, 
and the searching, if eccentric, nature of 
the investigations which they made into 
the samples that were supplied to them. 
Sukie chewed coffee beans, and cinna- 
mon, and ginger, till she had to complain 
that there was no taste left in her mouth ; 
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she starched rags of calico in impromptu 
starchings, as stiff as doors ; she roasted 
sputtering chestnuts, burning her fingers 
in the process. 

At length every test had been tried, 
and every purchase completed. The 
shop was in order, only the shutters — 
which, like the sign, were a new importa- 
tion, due to the magnitude of the shop 
and the preciousness of its contents — 
had to be removed to reveal to admiring 
eyes the glories of the new shop in Cran- 
thorpe, Miles Cope’s shop. 

Miles and his aunts waited till the 
dawn of a new day for the opening of the 
shop. “After stepping in and stand- 
ing in a body, over and over again, to see 
that all was ready, they solemnly closed 
the door of communication and sat down 
to rest from their fatigues, and reckon 
for the hundredth time the prospects of 
to-morrow—the old patrons who were 
likely to honour Miles’s opening day, the 
unknown unexpected customers who 
must be drawn by the unrivalled attrac- 
tions which he had to offer. 

Miles and his Aunt Sukie were mod- 
estly sanguine, and his Aunt Kitty was 
not more desponding than usual. Sukie 
had feared tenderly that this season 
might be too much for her Kitty. But 
according to Sukie’s judgment Kitty had 
borne up nobly for her and Miles’s sake, 
reflecting what a great time it was for 
them, and how her Bill would have liked 
to see it. Nay, perhaps he did see it, for 
though his home was amongst the stars, 
that did not prove, but rather the reverse, 
that he would not condescend to take an 
interest, if he were permitted, in what 
happened that was of moment to them in 
his old home in Cranthorpe. Was it not 
written of God Almighty that not a spar- 
row fell to the ground without his knowl- 
edge? Surely Bill was nearer to God 
now than when he dwelt among them. 

Sitting round the winter fire that night, 
the three remembered and reminded each 
other that unless God built the house, 
the builders would labour in vain, and 
asked Him of His good pleasure to bless 
their work ; but whatever end he had in 
store for it, to receive them at last of his 
grace, through his dear Son, into those 
holy everlasting habitations, where old 
and young, whom the petitioners had 
loved, had preceded them. 

The next day was a fine frosty winter’s 
day, a boon in itself, for the weather had 
been an anxious question with the aspi- 
rants for public custom. When the shut- 


ters were removed at the stroke of eight | 
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(as an act of justice to the*other shops 
that opened at eight), the rising sun il- 
lumined with silvery brilliance the treas- 
ures of that window, the setting forth of 
which, with all that could win either old 
or young, whether in canisters of snuff, 
or in cases of sugar-plums, had been an 
absorbing effort of skill and love to 
Sukie. 

First Sukie and then Kitty stole across 
the street, depending upon the early 
morning hour’s screening them from ob- 
servation, to see for themselves the effect 
of Miles’s shop, with Miles in his recent- 
ly unfolded spotless apron behind the 
counter, for, of course, Miles could not 
quit the dignity and duty which he had 
appropriated in his post, much as he han- 
kered to do it, in order to run across and 
see for himself how it all looked. In the 
afternoon twilight when the lamps were 
being lit, or next morning, he might 
leave one of his aunts in charge and try 
to gather the effect ; but not this morn- 
ing, the crisis was too signal to admit of 
any dallying with it. 

Soon Miles had customers: first one 
or two, who bought trifles out of neigh- 
bourliness and curiosity, and then others, 
steadily rising both in number and rank, 
and in the bulk of their purchases (the 
vicar’s wife came and bought a whole 
stone of soap), till Miles and his aunts’ 
moderate expectations were more than 
realized, and they closed the shop in the 
evening in a state of mingled triumph 
and gratitude difficult to express. 

Whatever sneers the homely adventure 
might have provoked, had been totally 
unseen by the principals, in the sense 
that the meek inherit the earth. 

The fair start was not delusive. Of 
course the éc/at of the opening day did 
not attend succeeding days, and there 
were fluctuations, and even occasional 
bad debts ; still, through all, to the some- 
what incredulous surprise and approval 
of his fellow-townsmen, Miles Cope, with 
his aunts as assistant shopwomen, got 
on and established a limited but profit- 
able and growing business in Cranthorpe. 
He was not so badly furnished for trade 
as had been supposed. He had all the 
high principle and sterling honesty of 
the Copes, which did not cut him out for 
cheating certainly ; but the very fair play 
which he was desirous of dealing to 
others, and which prevented him from 
snatching greedily at a bargain or a high 
profit, tended to save him from being 
cheated. His straightforwardness — not 
unaccompanied by the true trader’s 
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shrewdness and genuine turn for traffic exercise of the walk, with the diversion | 
— was also in his favour. It was more of his dog for company. 

difficult to go about the bush and over- | But the captious world would not admit 
reach a man who went right to the that—granted Miles Cope was prosper- 
point himself, and afforded no apology to ing in business — the happy, peaceful life 
his neighbour for doubling ; besides, the led by him and his aunts could or would 
neighbour having disqualified himself for ‘continue. An end must come to it, for 
believing and understanding purely hon-' Miles was a young man, and “ goody, 
est tactics, felt additionally baffled by “goody ” though he was, he had the feel- 











being unable to tell whether Miles Cope’s 
apparent simplicity might not be an im- 
penetrable depth of cunning. Again, 
Miles’s contentment with little, and his | 
disposition to go by the advice of two 
cautious elderly women, while it kept 
him from making a sudden dash and 
acquiring by any chance a rapid fortune, | 
saved him from rash speculations. Final. 
ly, Miles’s earnest endeavours to supply 
his customers so far as he could doit with 
unadulterated and good articles — with tea 
which was not sloe-leaves and copper- | 
filings, coffee which was not burnt rye, ' 
pepper which was not any dust save pep- | 
per dust, sugar free from sand, and’ 
raisins the weight of which was not half 
made up of stalks; however it might. 
cause him to buy at little less than he 
sold, and so commence by considerably 
diminishing his profits, told beneficially 
upon his customers and his business in | 
no very long time. 

It was a great day for Miles, as well as | 
for his Aunt Sukie, when he forbade her | 
to take in another straw-bonnet to clean, 
because he wanted her whole time for! 
helping him ; and when he went alone to 
the old draper’s shop, at which his cousin 
Bill had served his apprenticeship, to buy | 
two French merino gowns, and muffs, 
which he could afford to present as 
Christmas gifts to his aunts. 

In return, nothing could exceed the 
pride and satisfaction which his aunts | 
took in Miles, or the considerate indul-. 
gence that they were prepared to show! 
him. His canary birds were better mind- 
ed even'than his grandfather’s had been. 


Such a little dog as that for which Miles’ 


had entertained a great hopeless longing 
when he was a boy, but which his Aunt 


Sukie’s exceedingly straitened finances | 
had forced her to deny kim, was secretly | 
procured for him, and Miles was en-) 


couraged to take ‘walks with his dog, in ' 
conveying goods to out-lying customers, 
while his aunts served the shop in his} 
absence. It was the utmost satisfaction 


to Sukie and Kitty to see Miles’s short | 


ings of his kind ; he would fancy some 
girl, keep company with her, make her his 
'wife, and fouf/ there would be a great 
‘split in the hitherto united household. 
The aunts would be sent about their busi- 
ness, and bidden to shift for themselves 
again. Foolish women! they ought not 
to have been so quick in taking “Master 
Miles at his hasty word; or if husband 
and wife and aunts were so silly as to try 
to keep house together, then peace and 
happiness would fly out of the window. 
' Any way, Miles Cope’s gratitude and the 
harmony of his domestic relations would 
‘no longer be a reproach to the other 
young fellows of Cranthorpe. 

| When this catastrophe was hinted at, 
by some malicious people envying their 
‘good fortune, to Sukie and Kitty, they 
looked startled and a little scared, but 
quickly recovered themselves, and said, 
with a little spirit, that they hoped Miles 
| would do just what was best for his own 
well-being and happiness, and for any- 
thing further they couldtrust him. “ But, 
no doubt, Kitty, let us do whatever we 
may, which is alike our bounden duty and 
greatest satisfaction to do for the boy, it 
is both human nature and Scripture that 
a man should leave his father and mother 
'—not to say his aunts — and cleave to 
j his wife,” said Sukie to her sister when 
they were by themselves, speaking a lit- 
tle sadly ; “and all that we can desire is 
| that Miles may be led to make a wise 
‘choice — wiser than his poor father’s. 
But Miles is a different man from his 
father.” 

“Ido not know that the wisdom of a 
man’s choice has so much to do, as one 
might expect, with his being steady like 
‘our nephew, instead of wild like our 
brother,” declared Kitty ; “at least, I often 
find that the quietest-going young men 

make the most indiscreet marriages. I 
‘hope Miles will bring home no flaunting 
quean or daughter of Heth.” 

a Oh, Kitty, do not dream of such a 
thing,” implored Sukie. 

Miles had already made his choice. 


figure and comical kindly face braced and , When it was communicated as an unde- 
browned into elasticity and health by the niable fact to his aunts, they said in one 
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breath, “ Miles has made his own choice,” 
which implied that further remark would 
be inadvisable. If it inferred also that 
Miles’s choice had not been altogether 
that which his aunts would have made for 
him, the opinion remained an inference 
without confirmation. 

But, in reality, and in many respects, 
Sukie and Kitty had no reason to find 
fault with Miles’s choice; on the con- 
trary, they were bound to approve of and 
applaud it. Certainly. it was very unlike 
his father’s choice. Miles’s fancy fell on 
a confidential servant in a small country- 
house in the neighbourhood. Naturally, 
in order to have become a confidential 
servant, she was not a girl, but was seven 
or eight years Miles Cope’s senior. She 
was a comely, black-eyed, lively woman, 
who had regarded Miles Cope as a well- 
doing rather droll youngster, and had be- 
gun by patronizing and petting him ina 
kind of motherly way, when he walked 
out with his dog to receive orders, or 
bring home goods, and had been as much 
surprised as any body else, when Miles, 
taking her attentions in more than good 
part, had turned upon her, and asked her 
to take a walk with him, as the orthodox 
prelude to asking her to be his wife. 

“What should I have to say to a little 
fellow who they tell me is constantly tied 
to his aunts’ apron-strings?” answered 
quick-spoken Sue Hopkins a little dis- 
dainfully. She, too, was a Susan —his 
“black-eyed Susan,” Miles had auda- 
ciously called her to himself, only that 
the name Susan in her case had been 
shortened into the smart modern Sue, 
and not transformed into the homely old- 
fashioned Sukie. 

“ It would have been worse for me if 1 
had not been tied to their apron, once on 
a day, and I know no better place to be 
tied to,” said Miles, in the coolness of 
his simplicity. 

“Leastways, you are a true-hearted 
fellow to speak up for your old friends,” 
said Sue cordially, instantly repenting of 
the unworthiness of her passing sneer, 
and hastening to make the utmost amends 
by being all the more tolerant and kinder 
to Miles Cope because of it. 

Then Sue began to bethink herself, 
that when she was a girl just growing 
into a woman, she had had a lover in 
every detail the reverse of Miles Cope ; 
handsome, bold, heediess, wilful, who 
could sing and dance with the best, who 
took her heart by storm, whom she would 
have married, had she not discovered in 
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time that he had such grave flaws of 
character as would have rendered hin — 
not only a most uncomfortable, but a 
fatal husband to her, dragging her down 
as he had dragged down the woman 
whom he had ultimately married, to want 
and misery. It had beena great lesson 
to Sue, and besides turning her mind to 
higher things —for Sue was decidedly a 
church-going, religious woman — (it was 
not in Miles Cope to have been smitten 
by another kind of woman)—it had 
taught her judgment, rendered her wary, 
and helped to keep her single, and to 
transform her into the woman of staid 
habits, though lively temper, who had 
gathered some little substance in her 
station, and was of such established re- 
spectability and responsibility, that she 
was no longer “Sue,” but “Susan,” 
sometimes even “Mrs. Hopkins,” with 
her master’s family, and fellow-servants. 
This was a very different woman from 
poor, penniless, shiftless Sal Levett —a 
bird out of a bad nest. When Sue con- 
sidered that if she were ever to make up 
her mind to leave service and change her 
state, and so escape the loneliness — es- 
pecially lonely in her station — of spin- 
sterhood, here was a good opportunity ; 
when she had experienced keen com- 
punction for going with the short-sighted 
world in decrying and undervaluing Miles 
Cope’s great merits, and in making a 
mock at his little peculiarities and oddi- 
ties, she began to defy the smiles of her 
betters and the titters of her fellows, to 
listen to and smile upon his suit. 

Miles, at the height of bliss, regarding 
himself with more reason than many of 
his fellows in the same circumstances 
can claim, the most fortunate of men, 
took Sue in her quiet, handsome, and be- 
coming Sunday dress of black silk, and 
lavender shawl, and bonnet with pink rib- 
bons, to make his aunts’ acquaintance 
and take tea with them, and when Sue 
outdid their nervous graciousness by her 
frank graciousness, there was nothing 
for Sukie and Kitty to do but to be 
pleased, thankful, and hopeful. 

To be sure, Sue might have been a 
trifle younger, and a trifle less self-pos- 
sessed, as a promised bride. She was so 
entirely mistress of the situation as to 
suggest, even to the most unsuspicious 
persons, the prospect of her ruling the 
roost ; and for that matter, she dictated 
to Miles, and he deferred to her, in every- 
thing already, not with the coquetry of a 
mistress and the devotion of a lover, but 
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with the control of an older, stronger- 
minded, and stronger-willed woman, over 
a younger, weaker man. 

But Sukie was fain to reflect that those 
marriages are said to be the happiest 
where the wife is the senior of the hus- 
band, that Miles might be ruled for his 
good, and that with his sweet, sunshiny 
temper he would never resent the ruling, 
while a woman of spirit, sense, and ac- 
tivity would be an invaluable helpmeet 
for him in the shop, where the failing 
powers of herself and Kitty would soon 
begin to tell. 

Indeed, Sukie and Kitty were getting 
old, and feeling that age does not come 
alone. They should be reconciled to 
being set aside, and to having a little re- 
pose and leisure in the house itself, where 
the new-comer must be mistress; only 
Sukie could have wished, though she re- 
proached herself for the pettishness of 
the wish, that Sue had not announced so 
freely the improvements which she was 
to effect, and the benefits which she was 
to confer. 

No doubt Sue was somebody, and was 
entitled to make a stir and have her own 
way — which she had given proof would 
be a very good way — wherever she went. 
But it was not in human nature, in wo- 
man’s nature, to hear without a little ris- 
ing rebellion, all the old plans and ar- 
rangements which had chiefly originated 
with Sukie as the working mistress, dis- 
paraged and made light of; while the 
new-comer was to introduce new cooking, 
new cleaning, and new disposal of the 
old furniture, among which her fresh fur- 
niture was to figure, embellishing every 
dingy and shabby corner. 

Weary as Sukie was with many a hard 
task, it went against the grain with her, 
after all, to feel herself in danger of 
being, not set, but swept aside. It cut 
her to find herself becoming a person of 
such small importance, with Miles above 
all, while even Kitty seemed carried 
away by the tide. Sukie had more than 
enough of family love to cause her to re- 
joice ina family advantage, yet she re- 
flected that new fashions were best for 
new people, and grew tender over the old 
time-hallowed fashions. 

Still it was what we must all come to, 
Sukie supposed, and accused herself of 
being “a jealous old thing,” a narrow- 
minded old maid, and turned her mind 
sedulously to contemplate the promise of 
the match, and Miles’s entire confidence 
and radiant happiness in it, so that when 
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Kitty remarked, with wonderful cheerful- 
ness for her, “I must give up Miles’s 
arm, and be content with yours to church, 
Sukie ; but I think we have great reason 
to be thankful. Won’t it be a fine thing 
when we have our niece to take care of 
us all, now that you and I are getting old ? 
She has kindly undertaken to net cur- 
tains for the windows, and cut out aprons 
for the stoves, and make a rag carpet for 
our bed-room; and she says she will 
cook such sweetbreads, and kidneys, and 
ox’s palates, as she has been accustomed 
to sending up for Mrs. Dutton’s lunch, 
which Sue declares will give a better rel- 
ish to Miles’s tea than the bits of bacon 
you frizzle for him, and will tempt my 
appetite at any time. We must take 
care not to get mincing fine ladies or 
greedy guts, I tell her. What a differ- 
ence it would have made if Miles had 
taken up with some idle gill-flirt, or ig- 
norant gawky of a girl!” 

“No doubt it will be a fine thing, 
Kitty, and Miles has behaved well in his 
marriage as in everything else,” said 
Sukie, with as little of conceied heavi- 
ness as possible. 

But, whether from persistent loyalty to 
old standards, or from lurking mortifica- 
tion even in her unselfish heart, Sukie, 
though she received all the congratula- 
tions of the neighbours with a good 
grace, left it to Kitty to descant on Mrs. 
Hopkins’s merits and possessions —on 
the wages which she had saved, the ju- 
dicious purchases which she had made 
against her ultimately marrying, as so 
well-favoured, well-off a woman might be 
expected to do—on the favours which 
her master and mistress and the family — 
heart-broken at parting with such a trea- 
sure of a servant, who was more of a 
friend than a servant—had showered 
upon her, from the gift of her wedding- 
gown, a silver-grey silk, to that of her 
marriage china. 

Though the bridegroom was Miles, 
Sukie still held faithfully to Kitty’s mar- 
riage as having been something far more 
resplendent in prospect, and to Kitty’s 
dress as having been the “pink” of 
brides’ dresses, and to Kitty in her cling- 
ing gentility, to which Mrs. Hopkins, 
with allthe general weight of her charms, 
laid no claim, as the perfection of brides. 
But the great compensation for the in- 
ferior glories of this marriage to Sukie 
was that, in spite of her prejudice, she 
could look forward to another ending to 
it, and pray God for his blessing on this 
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couple with another heart than that with 
which she had prayed for his blessing on 
Kitty and Will Mayne. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NEW AND OLD BROOMS. 


SuE Cope did all that she had engaged 
to do, and went about re-modelling and 
taking care of the Copes’ household 
with the greatest good-will and energy. 
Never had the old watchmaker’s house 
looked so spruce and bright from end to 
end ; never had the family been so dain- 
tily and yet economically served as by 
Mrs. Dutton’s former experienced cook 
and housekeeper. In some senses the 
Copes were in clover, Miles was in ecsta- 
sies of grateful admiration. Sue herself 
was elated by every reformation which 
she wrought on Sukie’s old-world, out-of- 
date, often clumsy ways, and on every 
boon which she, Sue, bestowed. Outside 
lookers-on cried the praises of the young 
wife —for as a wife, and in comparison 
with her aunts, she was young enough — 
and protested that the simple good little 
fellow, Miles Cope, must have had a 
great deal of slyness as well as simplicity 
in his composition, to see and secure for 
himself such a paragon as Mrs. Miles 
Cope. 

It was hard not to agree with what 
everybody said, not to be sensible that 
one was in the enviable position which 
the world made out; but the stolidness 
was more instinct than stolidness ; and 
before the honeymoon waned it became 
plainly perceptible, to the actors behind 
the scenes, at least, that the old and new 
brooms would not fit in and work well to- 
gether in the Copes’ household. 

Sukie had seen what would be the se- 
quel all along with that second sight 
which is not necessarily the gift of genius, 
or worldly wisdom, but which is as fre- 
quently found in union with homely com- 
mon sense, and blunt faculties that are 
only sharpened by love. 

Kitty, after having at first welcomed 
the changes and augured highly of their 
author, suddenly turned round, and 
smarted under them far more severely 
than Sukie would have done, unless for 
Kitty’s sake. 

Miles began to see with reluctant, 
grieved amazement, that his wife’s doings 
were not the entire blessings to his aunts 
_ he had honestly proposed them to 

e. 

At last Sue herself discovered, with 
much indignation at the injustice com- 
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mitted against her, that her zealous re- 
forms and best offices were not prized as 
they ought to have been; but that she 
was regarded, as she maintained that she 
was, as an interloper and usurper — she 
who had been so willing to lavish favours, 
not on Miles alone, but on his old aunts. 
What woman save herself, in her position, 
would have consented so cheerfully to 
come.in and dwell with them, instead of 
standing out on her dignity, and requir- 
ing her house to herself? Her dignity! 
she had thought nothing of it; but had 
been willing, she who had had two ser- 
vants kept under her at Colonel Dutton’s, 
not only to stand and serve in the shop, 
but to slave like a scullion in the house 
in order to supply the Copes, aunts as 
well as nephew, with luxuries which they 
had never known till she came among 
them, and which they could not appre- 
ciate to this day; still she might have 
had some thanks, and not sulks and flouts 
for her pains. Yes, Sukie Cope could 
sulk, for as friendly as she looked ; and 
as for Kitty Mayne, she had as many airs’ 
in her old deserted wife’s head as would 
drive a downright woman crazy. Sue 
flattered herself that no one could ever 
have reproached her, Susan Hopkins or 
Cope, with want of proper seff-respect 
and dignity —such dignity as had been 
fit for a confidential servant, who had 
known something of the world, and had 
kept her place, and that a good place, 
for fourteen years at a stretch. But 
Kitty Mayne’s affectation of being a lady, 
and her Sak words, borrowed from her 
queer old mummy of a father, whom she 
and Sukie chose to set up as a non-such, 
they were enough to turn a plain body 
sick. (Sue was not like Will Mayne, a 
stranger from another county, but had 
come ofa respectable Cranthorpe family, 
though they had been long scattered. 
She could remember old Miles with a fa- 
miliarity which breeds contempt.) Miles 
was soft and an oaf where his aunts were 
concerned, and he and Sukie had made 
too much of Kitty because her man had 
run off and left her. Kitty was provok- 
ing enough to have driven any man to 
leave her, and wasn’t he a good riddance ? 
and because her slim lad of ason had 
died, when, if all tales were true, he had 
been getting into idleness and debt, and 
was taken away ere worse befell him; 
when, if he were in a proper frame of 
mind, and ready to go, his mother ought 
to have been thankful. 

Sue was not by any means a bad, or 
even an unkind, woman, though she had 
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been driven to speak hard words, which 
would sound sacrilege to the Copes. She 
was a God-fearing, righteous, even a 
generous woman, when taken on the 
right side; she had meant well by her 
husband and his family, she would not 
have willingly injured them, not for the 
world, and she intended to return good 
for evil by carrying out her reforms with 
a still higher hand, because of the passive 
opposition which she experienced. 

In the domestic dissension which had 
been kindled, and, which, whether it leapt 
up in a blaze or smouldered in a dull 
glow, was burning out the heart of the 
old family union, Kitty and Miles were 
the principal defaulters inspeech. Mrs. 
Miles was for the most part content to 
act, she had not arrived at the stage of 
openly reproaching her husband’s aunts ; 
her life of service had taught her a cer- 
tain amount of self-restraint, and given 
her an idea of decorum. Sukie, it must 
be confessed, did not take well with be- 
ing shelved and reduced to white seam 
and knitting for the rest of her life. She 
would forget, and begin to go about the 
familiar work of the house and shop— 
a natural proceeding which always irritat- 
ed Sue, because she looked upon it at 
once as af infringement of her preroga- 
tive, and an interference with her duties 
which she was bent on discharging. But 
so soon as Sukie perceived the offence 
which she had unwittingly given, she sub- 
sided into being a mere guest in her 
nephew’s house, and did all that she 
could to make up for her inopportune in- 
clination to be useful. 

It was different with Kitty, she could 
depend upon others with a better grace, 
her delicate health had long rendered her 
more or less dependent. But it was trué 
that Kitty had been spoiled. She had 
really borne her great trials meekly, but 
they had been made an excuse in the 
hearts of Sukie and young Miles, for 
granting her an unlimited privilege of be- 
ing pensive and finding fault. 

Sue did not understand the luxury of 
sadness and had no patience with it, 
while carping objections set her teeth on 
edge, and roused her excitable temper. 
On the other hand Kitty could no more 
give over sighing and hinting errors, in- 
Stituting invidious comparisons, and sug- 
gesting improvements as often as not 
impossible, than she could give over 
breathing and go on living. She had un- 
fortunately acquired the habit of taking 
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still farther and beyond anything exasper- 
ated Sue. 

“A martyr indeed, after I have 
scorched my face toasting a muffin for 
her, and she to insinivate that the muffin 
was burnt and the butter rancid — Miles’s 
best Irish butter, and Sukie, who did it 
for her before, no more fit to prepare a 
muffin, or to do any better bit of cookery 
than to fly in the air.” 

Miles was unable, with all his natural 
excellence of temper, to occupy the diffi- 
cult position of standing between two 
firesand remaining unaffected by either 
and impartial to both. Poor Miles was 
pulled to pieces, and dragged opposite 
ways by the old allegiance to which he 
had been so faithful, and the new.alliance 
which was so deservedly dear to him. 
He remonstrated with Sue for not coi- 
sulting his aunts’ tastes, and was told by 
her that she had married him and not his 
aunts. She had done her best for all of 
them, but if he did not think so, he might 
make his choice between them. He 
could keep to his aunts — although he had 
better let her see where they would find 
that in the blessed Bible —and let the 
woman whom he had sworn to love and 
cherish go back again to service in which 
she had been respected, ay, and happy as 
the day was long, and not told that she 
had neglected the meanest creature com- 
mitted to her care, for many a day before 
she saw his face. She would not stay 
where she was to be trampled upon. If 
he could submit to have his wife contra- 
dicted on all hands, and scorned, it was 
more than she had engaged for, that she 
could assure him. 

Miles appealed to his aunts, wondering 
innocently that they were not more sensi- 
ble of their obligations to Sue, and that 
they could not yield to her, and bear 
with her, if in her good heart and sincere 
interest in them, her quick temper some- 
times made her a little hasty and violent 
in her charges. Miles was met by Kitty’s 
dropping tears and regrets that she 
should be in anybody’s way; and by 
Sukie’s turning like a meek worm trod- 
den upon, or a ruffled dove called to the 
defence of its young, with a reproachful 
demand, how could Miles hear an ill 
word said of his Aunt Kitty, or let any- 
body, any young woman, be she ten times 
his wife, vex his aunt ? 

Miles’s gentle spirit was at once cowed 
and goaded by the atmosphere of strife, 
in which he now lived. As it continued 


up the look and tone of a martyr, which ,to prevail, Miles’s mental scales, bal- 
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anced between the contending parties,’ chance,” finished Sukie in a little flutter 
began to incline more and more to the ' of agitation. 
woman who was the delight of his eyes, | It was an evening in June, calm and 
his first and last love, and who beyond’ warm, with the flush of the setting sun in 
doubt was devoted without sparing her-/ the west, and a lustrous moon rising in 
self to what she considered his credit; the east. The little garden was looking 
and comfort. its best in the early prime of its vegeta- 
Miles took to speaking sharply and_ blesand flowers. The cabbages, lettuces, 
sourly to his old aunts who had brought; and rhubarb were in full spread leaf, 
him up. His conscience smote him for| while the peas were in bloom and the 
it, but the smiting of his concience com-' roses were in flower. Sue’s innovations 
bined with the reproaches of his wife,’ had not yet reached it. 
and the inevitable worries of business, to| Though Sukie was not an imaginative 
render him only more disagreeable to the , woman, she could not help asking herself 
women who had spent their strength in! whether the garden recalled old associa- 
providing for him, and who were now de-| tions to Miles as he went there to refresh 


pendent on him. 

It was but poetic justice that in the re- 
zction Miles was disagreeable also to Sue. ! 
Her bright black eyes, which were not: 
weeping eyes like Kitty’s, nevertheless | 
waxed dim with unshed impatiently-' 
shaken-off tears, many a time in those. 
weeks, over the reflection, that she had} 
been taken in by Miles Cope himself, no | 
less than by his aunts. He might be a 
steady industrious fellow, she had noth- | 
ing to say against that—and there she 
was thankful, but where were the oe} 
temper and pleasant arswers on which, 
aware of her own defects in these re- 
spects, she had counted so much for! 
domestic happiness? They had served | 
only to let Miles be put upon by his | 
aunts, he could be as “snacky” and 
dogged to his own wife as though he was 
a Turk. 

“Tf only Sue had nevercome among, 
us,” reflected Kitty, wistfully, one even- 
ing to Sukie when the sisters were alone | 
together, and husband and wife were in 
the shop. 

“ What’s done cannot be undone,” said 
Sukie, quiet in a resolution which she had 
lately adopted, “she cannot go now— 
God forbid that we should wish it. Who 
would part man and wife?” and Sukie 
drew back as from the contemplation of 
a great sin. “And apart from us, Kitty,” 
Sukie went on to own candidly, “sheis 
a good wife to Miles, poor fellow, for 
whose sake we may be glad of it. They 
say she is well liked in the shop, 
where she is both affable and obliging ; 
she has more to say than we have, and 
she is young and goes in with the times. 
No, she must stay here since she is here, 
—it must be the other way, dear Kitty, 
I must speak of it to Miles, and there he 
is gone into the garden where I can have 
him by himself, I had better not lose the | 





himself after a trying day. 

It had been a very trying uay; all the 
bells, which were jangling out of tune, 
had contrived to accomplish clashing dis- 
cord from morning tillevening. Sue had 
risen from bed with a bad headache, and, 
insisting as usual on doing everything for 
everybody, had gone into a very fever of 
aggressiveness and impatience. She had 
threatened to wring the necks of Miles’s 
birds —the dear little birds, representa- 
tives of that colony of canary birds which 
“father” had first brought to the house, 
and which he had never céased_to mind, 
calling attention to the note of Me of the 
canaries, “‘as main vociferous,” on the 
very day he died, when Sukie could not 
tell whether or not his mind were wander- 
ing. Sue had said that the canaries’ 
song went through her head like a knife, 
and that they spilled their seed and water 
on her lately-polished table, enough to 
provoke a saint. She had gone on to 
call Miles’s dog “a nasty beast ” for com- 
ing in after a shower with wet paws, and 
had compelled the poor dumb creature to 
have its paws rubbed on a mat, when to 
be sure it had snapped at her, and she 
had thrown it from her in a passion. 
Miles, instead of investigating whether 
his wife were bitten, he who had been so 
affectionate, had been unable to endure 
the double attack on his favourites, and 
had retired into the shop banging the 
door after him, and causing Kitty to cry 
out, “ My poor head!” 

“My poor head,’ Aunt Kitty,” Sue 
had repeated ironically; “ you had better 
cry, ‘ Your poor head !’” 

Mrs. Miles had gone on from bad to 
worse ; she had banislred father’s chair, 
actually “father’s chair!” as no longer © 
fit for a respectable sitting-room. She 
had removed, whether by accident or de- 
sign, the screen which stood always in 
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and she had bullied Kitty for finding the | well-built house belonging to the Kirbys ; 
light too much for her, and for merely! worthy people, whose father was a friend 
observing that the stew which they had | of father’s, and who will let us have the 
eaten for dinner must have been indigest-; room as a favour, and because we shall 
ible, since it had lain like a stone at her | be quiet tenants. Wecan take some of 
heart ever since. | the old furniture, which is like us, though 
Sukie had been overcome in her turn ; | it is no better than lumber to some peo- 
she had spoken rudely to Mrs. Miles in! ple,” Sukie could not resist saying, with 
asserting that Kitty ought to know best /a shade of bitterness ; but she hastened 
how her eyes or her stomach felt, and;|to add, in the most propitiatory spirit, 
that one man’s meat was another man’s | “ Kitty and I will be quite snug there, 
poison. and you will come and see us, Miles, and 
The accent, if not the words, must have ,— bring Sue; we shall soon forget all 
been very rude before Mrs. Miles begged | differences.” 
Sukie to remember in whose house she; Miles was sensible of the advisability, 
was and to whom she was speaking. well-nigh the necessity of the step in the 
But that speech, for which Sukie knew | circumstances ; but he recoiled from it. 
Mrs. Miles could have bitten her tongue ! It was a terrible downfall from the castle 
out the instant after she had said it, did|in the air of family life which he had 
no more than give immediate effect to a| built, a castle in which certainly Sue was 
plan which Sukie had been sorrowfully |to be queen, but in which—and this 
revolving and maturing for some time. formed scarcely an inferior element in 
“ Miles,” said Sukie almost timidly, ap- | his promised felicity —his aunts were to 
proaching Miles where he stood at the |dwell in honour and bounty as dowager 
top of the garden, his hands in his pock- |princesses. ‘You cannot leave this 
ets and with his back to her, “I have got | house, Aunt Sukie, grandfather’s house, 
something to say to you.” where you and Aunt Kitty were born,” 
“ Say it, then,” replied Miles shortly, | he said, with something like a groan: “ it 
expecting a fresh complaint as a sequel is yours and Aunt Kitty’s, not mine and 
to the complaints which had already been | Sue’s, when it comes to that.” 


one corner to shade Kitty’s weak eyes, | that will suit us —a spare room in a dr 
y y | P y) 
| 


poured into his ears by his wife. “You know who pays the rent and the 
“TI think Kitty and I had better go|taxes now, Miles,” said Sukie, smiling 
away from here.” again, and this time more cheerfully, for 


“Do you mean to insult me, Aunt|she was a little consoled by the sight of 
Sukie?” cried Miles, turning round on | Miles’s distress at the idea of their going, 
her with a hot flush on his face. “ Do]eventhough the distress was pain to her 
you mean to insult me and Sue ?” boy. ‘He who does that is master of the 

“Oh, no, no! dear Miles,” protested | house; and there is your shop so con- 
Sukie ; “ but you see for yourself that we | venient. And what should Kitty and I 


do not get on well together.” do with a great house like this all to our- 
“ Whose fault is that?” cried Miles|selves? We should be lost in it, and 
indignantly. ‘It is perfectly true what! feel more like sparrows on the house-top 


she says that she would have served you than away from home in the Kirbys’ 
on her bended knees —cleaned your very |room. Besides, it is not like giving up 
shoes for you, and you are not pleased.” |the house to strangers, to leave it to you 
“T am aware Sue has done everything |and your wife. It is inthe natural course 
since she came amongst us,” said Sukie, | of things, Miles, that the young should 
smiling faintly, ‘‘and that her intentions |take the place of the old, even before 
have been kind; we will not say whose |their place knows them no more; we 
fault it has been that we have not been |shall not refuse to let you make up to us 
comfortable; I daresay we’ve all been to | by giving us what you can spare for our 
blame. But ycu know, Miles, we never |support, since that would be an injury to 
had a word among us before, and now we | you and Sue. Don’t think that we have 
are going on tobe the most wranglesome | quarrelled, or are resentful, my own dear 
family in Cranthorpe; you would not/}boy; but, indeed, you must consent to 
have that said of us for the memory of | Kitty and me going.” 
those who are gone, as wellas for the} Miles was forced to consent, but the 
sake of those who semain. The only;consent crushed him, and it subdued 
thing, the proper thing is for Kitty and | Sue, though she was too proud to say a 
me to leave you and Sue the house to] word against it. 
yourselves. I have heard of anice room’ All that Miles could think of, he sent 
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from the house and shop to the room in 
the cooper’s house, which Sukie had se- 
lected as an abiding place for Kitty and 
herself. He loaded his aunts with tokens 
of his regard ; he took Sukie as well as 
Kitty, each on an arm, sustaining them in 
the trial of quitting their life-long home 
to repair in their old age to another 
home, which would never look like home 
to them —a crisis which the sisters com- 
pared to Abraham’s leaving Mesopota- 
mia, and to the Israelites quitting Egypt. 
And Miles did bring Sue to see his aunts 
very soon, and Sue sat on the edge ofa 
chair with her hands crossed before her, 
her eyes not resting on anything, her 
very lips pressed tightly together in her 
formal civility, as if she were pledging 
herself not to touch or look at, or make a 
remark on anything, as unlike as possible 
to the active, impulsive woman that she 
really was, while Miles hung his head. 

Yet everything was done “decently 
and in order,” as Sukie quoted with re- 
gard to the disruption which had taken 
place; it had been voluntary, peaceable, 
and friendly, without any of those 
“words” which Sukie so earnestly dep- 
recated. The neighbours had no special 
occasion to gossip, though they did crow 
a little over the end of the indissoluble 
alliance between the aunts and nephew, 
as if it were a sacrifice to the manes of 
ordinary family divisions that even the 
Copes’ household, so soon as a strange 
wedge was inserted into it, should split 
up like other households. It was the way 
of the world, and it did not do for people 
to set up for being better than their 
neighbours, say inthe instance of aunts 
and nephew being more attached and con- 
stant than other aunts and nephews. 
There was a psalm about brethren dwell- 
ing together in unity and God’s blessing 
thereon ; but the psalm referred to breth- 
ren, not to relations a degree farther re- 
moved, and doubtless was written for 
young people, not to say for a patriarchal 
State of society. 

The little world of Cranthorpe was sat- 
isfied that no offensively magnanimous 
and amiable standard had been raised 
against them, and that their predictions 
had been fulfilled ; but the close ties of 
seven-and-twenty years were not lightly 
broken. The elements of strife were 
withdrawn from the old watchmaker’s 
house, for Sue was not inveterately a 
brawling woman, and never dreamed of 
brawling with her own well-doing, peace- 
able husband, over whom she had the 
upper hand, besides, and who left her 
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kingdom altogether uninvaded. But with 
the elements of strife much that was of 
the essence of the old house had de- 
parted. Miles still hung his head in his 
shop and out of it. His brisk dapper- 
ness and sunshiny contentment were 
gone. 

As for Sukie and Kitty, and their estab- 
lishment, a stillness like that of death 
descended on the two forlorn women, 
who had not quarrelled with Miles and 
his wife — Sukie and Kitty lacked even 
that baneful excitement — who had gone 
out of the old house of their own free 
will, and who submitted, and submitted 
gratefully, to be maintained by Miles in 
their age, as they had reared him in his 
infancy. 

The autumn came early and stormy 
that year. The sisters were sitting to- 
gether on a gusty September evening. 
Kitty was dozing in the chimney-corner. 
Sukie had laid down the white seam 
which she took in, as much for an occu- 
pation and diversion as for profit; she 
had no great object in pursuing it, and it 
had not much interest in itself, while it 
was trying for her failing eyes. 

A woman in Sukie’s rank who has led 
a busy life, and who has grown old, finds 
it difficult, if she be not pressed by ne- 
cessity, to get suitable tasks and work to 
occupy her, while idleness is as repulsive 
to her as in her youngest days. A little 
easy, cheerful serving in a shop in which 
she has a keen interest, is a great boon 
to such a woman. 

But that was not to be thought of for 
Sukie now. She sat with her hair grown 
so white that it softened and even enno- 
bled (as only white hair softens and enno- 
bles) her wrinkles and the homely plain- 
ness of her features, thinking of old times, . 
and how much she had had to do, and 
how people had pitied her then, and what 
cause she had to be thankful for the 
peace and security of her age, all through 
her boy’s doing. And yet she was so un- 
reasonable that she could wish the old 
times back again when she was strug- 
gling and — for her boy among the 
rest, and seeing him, at the lowest com- 
putation, several times a day, hearing his 
news and sharing his young life. The 
very peace and security of the present 
seemed to make it feel yet duller and | 
heavier, so that if she did not still have 
Kitty, Sukie feared that her heart would 
break. She shook herself up; that was 
a godless notion. She must look forward 
to another world where the old would be 
young again, and the lost restored. 
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A hasty, stumbling step sounded at 
the door. Sukie started, she had been 
thinking so much of the old days, that 
with the knock there flashed back upon 
her in a second the night long ago when 
she had been sitting sewing her straw 
plaits by her father, and Miles her broth- 
er had come for her to go to his dying 
wife, Sukie’s Miles’s mother. 

When the door was opened and Sue 
came in alone, with a shawl which had 
been snatched up and wrapped round 
her to shelter her from the blast, and her 
bonnet half tied, Sukie could have cried 
out in alarm. 

“ How are you, Sukie?” said Sue, 
speaking fast, and not sitting down. “Is 
Kitty ill? I think everybody is ill, Miles 
is ill—did you not know? He has been 
in bed for the last three days.” 

“For three days!” said Sukie, stricken 
almost dumb; “and what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“The doctor said to-day it was fever, 
and he would be worse before he was 
better, and he has been worse since 
morning, though he is asleep now. I 
have come for you to go back with me, 
and help nurse him. I am not ashamed 
to come, at least, I’d be mortally ashamed 
and humbled in the dust ten times over, 
rather than Miles should be the loser. 
Oh, Sukie! don’t refuse to come, and 
bring Kitty with you,” said Sue, bursting 
into tears of grief and anxiety, which 
were so great that they swallowed up her 
mortifications, “when you hear that, with 
all my professions —and I feel like a 
hypocrite — I am not used to a sick room. 
There was no sickness to speak of at 
Colonel Dutton’s all the time I was in the 
family, and my own people were very 
healthy. I have hardly seen sickness, 
and now, though I try my best, I cannot 
tell what should be done, or what to do, 
and I cannot make Miles comfortable, 
though I have listened with both eyes 
and ears to the doctor’s orders.” 

“ Does he complain much?” Sukie 
ventured to ask. 

“He does not complain, my poor pa- 
tient, suffering fellow,” answered Sue, 
“he says, ‘ All right, Sue,’ to everything I 
do; but I see for myself he is not eased. 
He asked this afternoon, ‘ Do aunts know 
that Iam ill?’ Oh! Aunt Sukie, Miles 
thinks he is going like his cousin, he has 
never been himself since you went away, 
and he misses you now so much —and | 
cannot prevent him from missing you, 
while I see it and feel it, I who drove you 
out — say you will come back. 
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It is not! 





because I have the shop and all on my 
hands, I do not mind that, —I can work 
like a horse, if that would do any good. 
But it is for Miles not nursed as he 
should be, and sick with longing, in the 
midst ‘of his other sickness, for his 
oldest friends —his own people — dy- 
ing, perhaps, without having his longing 
gratified. Even in heaven, Aunt Sukie, 
he would remember that. Say you will 
come, and I shall let you do anything you 
like, not only for him, but for yourselves 
and me. For that matter, I have no 
heart to do anything, with him lying ill. 
You can serve the shop altogether, or 
take your turn in it, or clean my shoes in- 
stead of me cleaning yours — only come, 
Aunt Sukie,” poor Sue ended piteously, 
offering an extraordinary inducement. 

Sue’s words had been poured out in such 
a torrent of sorrow, contrition, and appre- 
hension that Sukie could neither check 
nor respond to them rightly, even if the 
lamentable tidings that Sukie’s boy was 
down with fever, and thinking himself 
like his cousin Bill, had not nearly de- 
prived her of speech. She could only put 
Sue into a chair and kiss her, as she had 
never kissed her before, and cry over her 
for a moment, ere she hurried to get 
Kitty’s bonnet and mantle, and with them 
her own. Had it been only for herself 
she would not have minded out-of-door 
garments, she would have been ready 
to rush out as she was, in the windy, 
rainy September night, to run to Miles. 
It was Kitty who said promply, 

“We'll go, Sue; we can come ina 
moment. We’ve seen a deal of sick- 
ness; it is not your fault that you have 
not seen as much. Sukie is a good 
nurse ; and if I can do nothing else I can 
sit and bathe his head and hands.” 

Miles was not too ill to recognize his 
aunts and brighten at the sight of them, 
while he sat up in bed looking’ patheti- 
cally comic in a night-cap, which Sukie 
had knitted for him, and tried feebly to 
unite Sukie’s and Sue’s fingers in one 
clasp in his own hot hand, and to say, 
“* Now I could die happy.” 

But Miles was not going to die. His 
fancy that he was like his cousin Bill was 
but a fancy bred in a man who had never 
been seriously ill before, and whose mind 
recurred naturally to the only severe 
sickness with which he had come into 
close contact—that of his companion 
and kinsman. Miles was not in a worse 
case than that of a sharp attack of fever 
which required careful nursing. 

The common watch, with the common 
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love at its root, was not merely like oil’ gain, in the light of exercise, now that he 
on the troubled waters which had aristn was not at liberty from his increase of 
and flowed between the three women custom, and had not the temptation to 
who had loved him best; it proved a walk out with his goods so far as Colonel 
bond as well as a solace, knitting good Dutton’s at Spring Mede. The old shop 
and honest, albeit dissimilar, hearts to-' would be as mucha spare room to Miles 
gether as only good, that is, veritably' and his wife as the Kirbys’ spare room 
Christian hearts could have been knit,| was to them. Why could it not be fitted 
and as nothing less than divine grace up for Aunts Sukie and Kitty, when their 
and human affection at its purest and presence on the premises would be ren- 
best, in a season of trial, could have knit; dered the more desirable by Sue or one 
them. of the two sisters being frequently wanted 
When Miles passed the turn of the! out of the house by Miles at the shop? 
fever and began to rally, Sukie and | The two sisters could be as indepen- 
Kitty said reverently that the Lord had dent in the room of their own, under 
given him to them fora prey. Sue said,| their nephew’s as under a comparative 
in her frank way, that was as lavish in| stranger’s roof, while they would be al- 
atonement as it had been excessive in | ways near,and yet not too near their 
provocation, friends, and would see Miles every morn- 
“I do not know about a prey, but I | ing and evening at least. 
have been saved from the heaviest loss | So it was settled, and the plan worked 
that a woman can sustain, and from a! admirably, no doubt all the better for the 
great punishment. It was my own will! salutary lesson that had been learnt by 
that I wanted in doing everything for; them. There was no occasion either for 
everybody, and vexing in place of pleas-; Mrs. Miles cleaning Sukie’s shoes, or 
ing you all with my improvements. To! Sukie cleaning Mrs. Miles’s; if there 
think that I could ever have had the | were any obligation, Mrs. Miles, .as the 
heart to vex a dear, good husband like; young woman of the house, still claimed 
Miles, until he was brought to the) the right of working its hardest work, 
brink of the grave !” which Sukie conceded in what was after 
Still, though Sukie’s heart was more in /all an honourable rivalry ; while Sue on 
the old house and the shop than ever, | her part set herself to respect, with noth- 
though it gladdened her spirit to see Kitt jing more detrimental than a funny gibe 
look at home again in the old place which j}at a time, fond old use and wont where 
she had so long adorned, though Sukie Sukie and Kitty were concerned, and to 
hesitated to disturb the recent peace es-/| treat both sisters with careful as well as 
tablished in the household, she feared that ' kind consideration. 
it was the thing that was called for from} And there was no doubt that a woman 
her, and that which was wisest as well as like Sue Cope introduced fresh life into 
safest to propose with a secretly sinking | the old house, until not merely Miles, but 
spirit—but as if it were a matter of | his aunts, felt when she went out of it that 
course, that Kitty and she should with-/| it had lost a new welcome zest, and weari- 
draw to their solitary garret. ed for the return of the mistress, after her 
But Sukie’s proposal was anticipated | occasional absences shopping and visit- 
by a compromise which had already been | ing, and in place of wishing that she had 
talked over and fixed upon, subject to | never come among them, they wondered 
the sisters’ agreement, by Miles and his| what they could ever have done without 
wife. A most feasible, hopeful arrange-| her. 
ment it sounded on its first announce-| The world had to make up its mind to 
ment, and it was an arrangement to grow/ seeing a humble, simple family like the 
on those who took it into serious con-| Copes maintain after all a higher stand- 
sideration. Miles’s business had so in- | ard of pe unity and constancy than 
creased that a larger shop had become | the world could compass. 
advisable for him, and he was ready to} When Miles’s only child, a daughter, 
enter into treaty with the proprietor of a | Was born, it was in Sukie’s arms that she 
vacant shop in a more modern and availa-' was first put, as her father had been put 
ble part of the town than that in which! before her, and Sukie’s old arms became 
the ‘old watchmaker’s shop had been’ her frequent cradle, while Sukie and Kitty 
originally established. said, that now that they had seen their 
The walk to and from the place of, child’s child in the third generation, 
business, Miles and Sue considered, | might the Lord let them depart in peace. 
would be no disadvantage but a positive! 
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From Temple Bar. 
CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS TIMES. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC. 


PART I. 

“JT was almost dead when I came into 
the world. The roar of the waves lashed 
by the sea— the prelude of the autumnal 
equinox — prevented my cries being 
heard. I have often listened to these de- 
tails, and their melancholy nature has 
never been effaced from my memory. 
Scarcely a day passes over my head that, 
when musing over what I have been, I do 
not see once more in thought the rock on 
which I was born, the chamber in which 
my mother brought me into the world, 
the tempest whose roar rocked my first 
sleep.” 

It is thus that Frangois René Viscount 
de Chateaubriand describes the first 
hours of his existence. 

St. Malo is a huge rock rising out of 
the midst of a vast salt-marsh, which is 
covered by the sea at high tide. Until 
1709 it was a portion of the mainland of 
Brittany, but in that year an eruption of 
nature converted it intoanisland. Here, 
in a dark narrow street called la Rue des 
Juifs, was born, in the year 1769, the last 
of ten children, the illustrious author of 
“ Le Génie du Christianisme,” who was 
presented at the court of Louis the Six- 
teenth, shook hands with Washington, 
and lived to see the revolution of 1848. 

A quaint, primitive, old-world place was 
St. Malo in 1769—Zin customs, habits, 
and feelings much as it was in medizval 
times ; strange old superstitions, that 
had long since been forgotten in other 
parts of the land, still flourished among 
its amphibious population. The deprav- 
ity of morals which infected all France 
like a plague had not tainted St. Malo; 
Paris was, in its eyes, a Pandemonium or 
Pit of Tophet, and woe to the girl who 
adopted any of its flaunting fashions, for 
heavy was the storm of reprobation that 
fell upon her devoted head. 

The ancient and noble family of Cha- 
teaubriand had, like many other ancient 
and noble families of France, fallen into 
decay. The father of Frangois René was 
a harsh, taciturn, melancholy man, ab- 
sorbed in one idea—to restore the great- 
ness of his house. The Countess was a 
woman of pious and refined mind, but 
even her son was compelled to admit that 
she was an arrant shrew. 

According to the fashion of the time, 
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the child, as soon as born, was sent away 
to nurse, and to insure his thriving, the 
nurse made a vow to Our Lady of Naza- 
reth, who had been created patroness of 
the village by some old crusader, that he 
should wear only blue and white until he 
was seven years old —a vow which was 
faithfully kept, and at the end of the pro- 
bation revoked with grand religious cere- 
monies, including a procession of Bene- 
dictine monks and a homily from the 
prior, from which time the boy never 
ceased to dream of a pilgrimage to the 
land of Our Lady of Nazareth —a dream 
that, after many years, was realized. 

The Chateaubriand household was not 
at all noble in its economy. The Count 
hoarded up all the money — not much — 
that he could lay hands upon, to purchase 
back some of the old estates, and the 
family seems to have existed in a con- 
dition of positive misery. All the affec- 
tion of the parents was lavished upon the 
eldest son. Francois was the enfant 
terrible, always in hot water, always be- 
ing scolded, and the subject of the most 
doleful prophecies. A companion in 
neglect was his sister Lucile, a sickly 
child, two years his elder. The two 
little unloved ones loved each other with 
an affection that only death could break. 

The young Viscount grew up idle and 
uncared-for; associated with all the 
young scamps of the town, imitating their 
language, and—but this unwillingly — 
their costume. His shirts were always 
in rags, his stockings were full of holes, 
his slippers down at heel and dropping 
off at every step; sometimes coatless 
and hatless, and his face and hands in- 
variably covered with scratches and be- 
grimed with dirt. At night he, assisted 
by Lucile and la Villeneuve, an old ser- 
vant, who, with the exception of his 
sister, seems to have been the only friend 
he had in his home, would endeavour to 
patch these tatters — efforts which result- 
ed in a wonderfully odd kind of Joseph’s 
coat. The boy was proud and sensitive, 
and his pride revolted against this 
wretchedness, so that on festivals and 
holidays he would steal away from the 
gaily-dressed crowd to some lonely ba 
among the rocks, there to lie ote og until 
nightfall, watching the sea-birds skim 
above the waves and listening to the 
monotonous dash of the breakers upon 
the shore. Nevertheless, he tells us that 
he was a very imp of boyish mischief, 
and he and another lad named Gesril, 
who afterwards greatly distinguished him- 
self as a naval officer, appear to have 
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been the terror of mothers, nurses, and all. 


custodians of the young, whom these com- 
panions were ever leading into mischief 
and danger. 


By-and-by he was taken out of this. 


vagabond life and sent to the College of 
Dol, where he threw himself into study 
with the utmost ardor, making great prog- 
ress in mathematics and becoming an 
excellent Latinist. Two books which fell 
into his hands at this time produced a 
great effect upon his mental develop- 
ment. The one was sensuous —an un- 
expurgated copy of Horace; the second, 
monkish, austerely religious, entitled 
“Confessions Badly Made.” The one 
painted pleasure in the most alluring 
colours, the other threatened eternal tor- 
ture to all who should yield to it. The 
two influences waged fierce war within 
him ; but out of the discord there arose a 
creature of fancy, whom he called his 
Sylphide —a kind of beautiful damon, 
that unceasingly haunted him waking 
and sleeping. Like Pygmalion, he be- 
came enamoured of this spirit of his 
imagination, whom he invested with 
every beauty and every virtue that 
memory or fancy could furnish. In the 
darkness of the night she stood beside 
his bed, a more than mortal loveliness ; 
and shunning all companionship, he 
would seek the loneliness of the woods 
to hold communion with her and worship 
her. This Sylphide was the mother of 
“ Atala,” and hereafter these reveries 
fructified in passionate love-scenes that 
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Sévigné’s from Les Rochers than the 
youthful experiences of one who was the 
contemporary of many still in the prime 
of life. 

The Count rose at four, winter and 
summer, took coffee at five, and then re- 
tired to his cabinet. Eleven was the 
dinner-hour; the meal was taken in the 
great stone hall of the chateau, which 
served both as dining, drawing and re- 
ception room; after which he went out 
fishing or walking. Sometimes old 
friends who lived within a score or so of 
miles would ride over, when, like the 
barons of old, the master of Combourg, 
in snow or rain or sunshine, would stand 
bare-headed at the gate to welcome and 
dismiss them. Eight o’clock was the 
supper-hour, after which, in summer, all 
went out and seated themselves upon the 
entrance steps, the Count amusing him- 
self by firing upon the owls that congre- 
gated among the ivy-grown towers; 
while Frangois and Lucile, the latter now 
grown up a beautiful girl, watched the 
Stars as, one by one, they came out of the 
darkening sky. In winter all remained 
within the hall, the vast gloom of which 
was illumined only by the dim light of a 
single candle. The mother reclined up- 
on a couch; the father, clothed inalong 
white gown and a tall white cap, paced 
incessantly up and down, lost in the 
darkness as he reached either end; the 
brother and sister crouched dreaming 
over the huge‘ hearth. Not a word was 
spoken, not a sound was heard, save the 


thrilled gentle hearts throughout Europe. | monotonous tramp of the Count’s feet 


From his cradle he was destined to the 
naval service, but while at Brest, prepar- 
ing for his examination for midshipman, 
he seems to have conceived an invincible 
repugnance to the profession. The talk 
and stories of the sailors with whom he 
mixed, however, infected him with an 
eager desire to explore strange and un- 
known countries, to become a discoverer 
of new lands, like Cook and La Perouse. 
Under the influence of this mood he 
abruptly quitted Brest without going up 
for examination and returned to the 
paternal roof, where, very contrary to his 
expectations, he received quite a cordial 
welcome. 

The Chateaubriands had left St. Malo 


and gone to reside at the Chateau Com-. 


bourg, one of the ancient demesnes of 

the family which the Count had recently 

bought back. Frangois’ descriptions of 

Combourg afford a curious glimpse of 

the chateau life of the period, and read 

rather like a letter of Madame de 
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and the wild wind howling round the old 
building and among the groaning leafless 
trees. At ten precisely the lord of the 
house retired to bed, upon which 
mother and children cast off the oppres- 
sive burden of the death-like silence that 
had weighed upon them, and for some 
half-hour or so fell into cheerful conver- 
sation. Francois was put to sleep at the 
top of an ancient deserted turret, whither 
he went not without trembling, for of 
course the old mansion had its accredited 
ghost — a wooden-legged Chateaubriand, 
who was supposed to take nightly walks 
up and down the deserted galleries. 

After sume months of this gloomy ex- 
istence the young man entered the army 
asa sub-lieutenant, proceeded to Paris, 
and was presented at Court; but a ner- 
vous timidity and confirmed smauvaise 
honte made him shrink from all society, 
especially from that of women, in whose 
presence his bashfulness amounted to 
positive suffering. The death of his 
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father recalled him shortly afterwards to 
Brittany. 

When he returned to the capital the 
Revolution had commenced, and he found 
himself engulfed in the fierce whirl of 
that mighty movement. A strange cha- 
otic society must it have seemed to the 
dreamy young Breton. Every one lived in 
a delirious excitement, at balls, theatres, 
clubs, political meetings, gaming-houses. 
The most heterogeneous elements min- 
gled together; the powdered-haired vel- 
vet-coated courtier was seen walking 
arm-in-arm with the plainly-dressed citi- 
zen of the United States ; shoemakers 
attired in the military garb of the Nation- 
al Guard measured customers for shoes ; 
monks dined at taverns, sometimes in 
their proper costumes, sometimes as 
citoyens ; nuns were seen seated in the 
midst of wild bacchanalian women; con- 
vents were thrown open to the public, 
and people flocked in thousands to visit 
them as to some picture gallery or mu- 
seum. 

Out of this turmoil the young Chateau- 
briand departed for America with some 
hazy notions of exploring for a north- 
west passage. After visiting New York 
and being presented to Washington he 
started for Niagara, and, equipped as an 
Indian hunter, wandered through the 
vast forests of the great continent, 
amidst those glorious and sublime scenes 
of primeval nature which he has painted 
so glowingly in his romances ; sometimes 
in company with an Indian tribe, at 
others alone; sometimes reposing be- 
neath the shelter of some friendly hut, 
more frequently beside a solitary fire 
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Brittany. They did not meet again for 
more than eight years, a separation which 
the husband seems to have endured with 
great resignation, although during the 
Reign of Terror she was incarcerated in 
the dungeons of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and narrowly escaped the guillo- 
tine. He always writes of herin terms 
of the highest praise and of self-deprecia- 
tion, and they appear to have gone 
through life pretty harmoniously, and 
with a due observance of the convenances 
of society. 

Neither to king nor people could he 
give his entire sympathy. The petty 
plots of the Court disgusted him; the 
brutalities of the Revolutionists, although 
his predilections were liberal, horrified 
him. He very soon discovered that to 
remain in Paris was to expose himself to 
destruction, so in company with his 
brother, now the Count de Chateau- 
briand, after much difficulty and danger, 
he succeeded in getting away from the 
city of assassins, crossing the frontier, 
and joining the camp of the émigrés at 
Tréves. What this camp was like shall 
be described in his own words ; 


An army is usually composed of soldiers 
nearly resembling each other in age, height, 
and strength. Very different was ours —a 
confused assemblage of men in the prime of 
life, old men, and children just alighted from 
their dovecots, talking a jargon of Norman, 
Breton, Picard, Auvergnat, Gascon, Proven- 
gal, and Languedocian. A father served along 
with his sons, a father-in-law with his son-in- 
law, an uncle with his nephew, and a cousin 
with a cousin. This arriéve-ban, ridiculous as 
it appeared, had nevertheless something touch- 














kindled beneath the canopy of the mighty: ing and honourable in it, because it was ani- 
trees, locked in the arms of a limitless | mated by sincere conviction ; it presented the 
moonlit silence, broken only by the cries | spectacle of the old monarchy, and gave a last 
of wild animals, or the stir of the wind-| representation of a world that was passing 
swept leaves, or the distant roar of eter-| Way. I have seen old noblemen, with severe 
nal Niagara. : countenances, grey hair, _—— coats, knap- 
whi tea +. | sacks on their backs, and their muskets in 
One day, while resting in & Canadian | slings, dragging their steps along by the aid of 
hut, he saw an English newspaper lying , 


. : ‘a stick, and supported on the arm of one of 
upon the ground; he picked it up, and | theirsons; I have seen M. de Boishue, father 


there read of the arrest of Louis the Six-| of my comrade, who was massacred at the 
teenth. He returned at once to Europe| States of Rennes beside me, marching along, 
and proceeded to St. Malo. He found | alone and melancholy, with his naked feet in 
all his property confiscated by the Repub- | the dirt, carrying his shoes on the point of the 


lic, and himself a bezgar. To redeem: bayonet for fear of wearing them out; I have 


his fortunes his mother and sister pre-|S¢e™ young men wounded, stretched beneath a 
vailed upon him to wed one Mademoi-| tree, and an almoner, in riding coat and stole, 


selle de Lavigne, a lady of considerable | 
wealth. There was no love upon the! 
bridegroom’s part, whatever there might | 


on his knees beside them, speeding them to 
St. Louis, whose heirs they had endeavoured 
to defend on earth. This poor troop, who did 
not receive a sous from the princes, made war 





have Been upon the bride’s. Soon after at their own expense, while the decrees served 
the marriage he repaired to Paris, to offer ;to complete their spoliation, and threw their 
his sword to the King, leaving his wife in wives and mothers into dungeons, 
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It was amidst such scenes as these 
that the finishing touches were put to the 
pages of “ Atala.” This thereafter world- 
famous romance was but an episode of a 
mighty manuscript of some thousands of 
pages, “ The Natchez,” composed chiefly 
during his wanderings in America; a 
kind of intellectual o//a podrida, from 
which he drew thereafter materials for 
the greater part of his future works, and 
yet left enough for a separate publication. 

Upon the breaking up of this forlorn 
hope, infected with small-pox, wounded 
besides in the thigh, and with only 
eighteen livres in his pocket, he com- 
menced a journey of upwards of two hun- 
dred leagues. After almost incredible 
sufferings he arrived at Brussels. At the 
sight of the loathsome disease which 
was still upon him every one shut the 
door against him, 


I was driven out of a café, [he says]. My 
hair hung over my face, which was half-hidden 
by my beard and moustaches; my thigh was 
wrapped round with a hay rope, covered with 
mud; over my uniform, which was in rags, I 
wore a woollen coverlet tied about my neck 
like acloak. The beggar of the Odyssey was 
more insolent, but not poorer than myself. 


In Brussels he meets his brother, for 
the last time upon earth, and M. Mal- 
sherbes, who gives him twenty-five louis. 
With this money he sails to Jersey, where 
an uncle, one M. Bedée, gives him an 
asylum, and where he lies at the point of 
death during four months. Thence he 
passes over to England, and arrives in 
London in 1793. His health is so com- 
pletely shattered that the physicians pro- 
nounce it impossible for him to live be- 
yond afew months. What a terrible con- 
dition! An exile, a beggar in a strange 
land, starvation, death, staring him in 
the face ! 

He has many companions in his misery, 
for London swarms with émigrés, all more 
or less destitute. The English Govern- 
ment makes an allowance of a shilling a 
day to those who choose to solicit it ; but 
the greater number, Chateaubriand among 
them, are too proud to accept such alms. 
In many humble and ingenious ways do 
the old zoblesse, male and female, who 
once graced the salons of Versailles and 
luxuriated in all that earth could yield, 
eke out their miserable lives. Some teach 
French, or music, or dancing, while their 
wives and daughters plait straw for hats 
or do needlework. He busies himself in 
writing an essay upon “ Revolutions” 
and in working for the booksellers. But 
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he cannot keep the wolf from the door, 
and at length he and a fellow-sufferer, 
who lodges with him, come to the end of 
their resources. 


I spent my days, and a portion of my nights, 
[he writes], out of doors, in order that people 
should not perceive my distress. When we 
reached our last shilling, I agreed with my 
friend to keep it in order to preserve a sem- 
blance of breakfasting. We arranged that we 
should purchase a loaf at two sous; that we 
should allow them to bring up warm water and 
the teapot as usual; that we should not put 
any tea into it; that we should not eat the 
bread, but drink a little warm water with a 
morsel of sugar which remained in the bottom 
of the sugar-basin. Five days glided on in 
this manner. I was devoured with hunger ; I 
was burning hot; sleep had wholly deserted 
me. I sucked some fragments of linen which 
I had dipped in water; I chewed grass and 
paper. When I passed before the bakers’ 
shops my torments were dreadful. One severe 
evening in winter I stood for two hours riveted 
before a shop where dried fruits and smoked 
viands were sold, drinking in with my eyes all 
that I beheld. I could have eaten, not only 
the edibles, but the boxes, the baskets, and the 
paniers which contained them. On the morn- 
ing of the fifth day, almost expiring from in- 
anition, I drag myself to Hingant’s house ; 
I knock at the door, it was locked ; I call Hin- 
gant, who is some time without giving any 
reply ; at last he rises and opens it. He was 
laughing in a wild and unnatural manner ; his 
riding coat was buttoned. He seats himself 
before the table on which the tea things were 
placed. “Our breakfast is just coming up,” 
said he, in an extraordinary tone of voice. I 
fancied I saw some drops of blood on his che- 
mise ; I hastily unbuttoned his riding-coat ; he 
had given him$Self a stab with his penknife, 
about two inches deep, in his left side. I 
called out for help. The servant hurried out 
to procure a surgeon. The wound was dan- 
gerous, 


Just as he has abandoned all hope, and 
almost resigned himself to die of hunger, 
he receives a letter containing forty 
crowns from his good uncle Bedée. He 
now removes to cheaper lodgings some- 
where off Tottenham Court Road, and, 
to eke out his money as long as possible, 
lives with starvation frugality. His bed 
is only a pallet ; he has no blanket, only 
a coverlet, over which he places his 
clothes, and a@ chair, to give a feeling of 
substance. Here is a curious picture of 
émigré life in London : 


| cousin, De la Bouétardais, expelled from 
an Irish den for not paying his lodging, al- 
though he had put his violin in pawn, came to 
seek a shelter with me from the constables, 
A Bas-Breton vicar lent him a pallet. La 
Bouétardais was, as well as Hingant, a coun- 
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sellor in the Jarlement of Brittany ; he was not 
master of a handkerchief to wrap round his 
head ; but he had deserted with arms and bag- 
gage, that is to say, he had carried off his 
square cap and his red robe, and he slept zzder 
the purple by my side. Facetious, a good 
musician, fm | gifted with a fine voice, he 
seated himself stark naked on the side of his 
couch, when we were not in the humour for 
sleeping, put on his square cap, and sang ro- 
mances, accompanying himself with his guitar, 
which had but three strings. One night when 
the poor fellow was thus thrumming “ The 
Hymn to Venus,” by Metastasio, “ Scendi 
propicia,” he was struck by a draught of wind, 
his mouth became twisted, and he died from 
the effects, but not immediately, for I rubbed 
his cheek vigorously. We took counsel to- 
gether in our lofty chamber, we reasoned on 
politics, and amused ourselves with the gossip 
of emigration. In the evening we proceeded 
to the houses of our aunts and cousins to 
dance, after they had finished their day’s work 
of making and trimming hats. 


By-and-by he hears that a clergyman at 
Beccles, who is writing a history of 
Suffolk, requires a person who can deci- 
pher French manuscripts of the twelfth 
century. He offers his services, which 
are accepted. He remains for some time 
at the little east country parsonage, and 
forms the acquaintance of a gentleman 
named Ives, the rector of Bungay, a small 
town twelve miles off. Out of this ac- 
quaintance springs up aromance. The 
daughter falls in love with him, and the 
mother, perceiving her child’s happiness 
compromised by the attachment, offers 
her to him for wife. All this time he has 
been living under an assumed name, and 
has carefully avoided all reference to his 
family or connections. Ah! if he could 
but accept that generous offer! For in 
this humble English girl he has found the 
ideal of his dreams, the realization of his 
Sylphide. He can only cast himself at 
the mother’s feet, confess all, and fly the 
house forever. 

Some years afterwards, when he was 
an ambassador in London, the represen- 
tative of France, they met once more. 
She was no longer Miss Ives, but Lady 
Sutton, the widow of Admiral Sutton, 
and she came to ask his intercession with 
the English ministry for a provision for 
her sons. 

What an old, old story is this! There 
are few hearts in which it will not find an 
echo, in which it will not rouse a mem- 
ory. Do we ever find our ideals before 
itis too late? Do we ever find them at 
all except in our imaginations, which, 
like a summer’s sunset, suffuses all dis- 
tant objects, even the most commonplace, 
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The mis- 
eries of humanity lie less in realities than 
in illusions ; less in what we have than 
in what we desire. 

In the meantime his “ Essay on Revo- 
lutions ” had been published, and created 


in mists of rose and purple ? 


considerable attention in France. The 
tone in which it was written was both 
sceptical and radical, even republican. 
The book was destined, however, to be 
associated with an exeeedingly painful 
memory. In the midst of its success he 
received a letter from one of the family * 
informing him of his mother’s death, 
which it said was greatly hastened by the 
pain she had experienced upon hearing 
his name coupled with the enemies of 
monarchy and religion. So powerful was 
the effect produced upon his mind by 
this intelligence that he resolved from 
that time to abjure scepticism forever, 
and in pursuance of this resolution at 
once commenced the composition of the 
“ Génie du Christianisme.” 

After an eight years’ residence in Lon- 
don, in the year 1800, he once more re- 
turned to France. It was almost a 
strange land to him, the language sounded 
unfamiliar to his ears, and the desolate 
aspect of the country after trim, peaceful 
England, filled him with repulsion : 


On the road, [he says], we perceived scarcely 
any men. Swarthy coloured and sunburnt 
women, with naked feet, and heads either bare 
or wrapped round with handkerchiefs, were 
tilling the fields. They might have been taken 
for slaves. I should rather have been struck 
with the independence and the manhood of 
this land, in which the women handled the hoe 
whilst the men handled the musket. One 
would have thought that a sheet of fire had 
passed over these villages. They were miser- 
able and half-demolished, everywhere mud and 
dust, dung-heaps and rubbish. To the right 
and the left of the highway were seen country 
seats in ruins, Of their felled plantations 
there remained only a few squared logs, on 
which some children were sporting themselves. 
On all sides were boundary walls demolished, 
churches abandoned, the dead having been ex- 
pelled from their resting places, clock towers 
without clocks, cemeteries without crosses, 
saints without heads, and stoned in their 
niches. On the walls were scrawled the Re- 
publican inscription, half obliterated, “ Lin- 
ERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, OR DEATH.” 
In such cases the word “Death” had been. 
erased, but the black or red letters appeared 


* The Chateaubriand family had been doomed to the 
fate of ail royalists who were rash enough to remain in 
France: the Count, together with one of his sisters, had 
perished beneath the guillotine, while his mother and 
Francois’ wife had lain in the dungeons of Par's for 
several months, escaping death only by an almost 
miraculous accident. 
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again beneath the coat of whitewash. This 
nation, which seemed on the point of dissolu- 
tion, was recommencing a world, like those 
nations which issued from the dark night of 
barbarism and the destruction of the Middle 
Ages... . St. Denis was unroofed, its win- 
dows were broken, the rain penetrated into its 
moss-grown naves, and it no longer contained 
any tombs, : 


Parisian society was still heteroge- 
neous ; the scythe of time had not yet 
smoothed its earthquake-rent surface, 
and strange uncouth débris, cast up from 
great social depths, was found in the 
most inappropriate positions, and every- 
where mingling strangely with splendour 
and elegance. In the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main there was a little colony of the old 
noblesse, mummified specimens of the 
Court of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Louis, among others Madame d’Houdetot 
and her now antique lover, St. Lambert, 
names familiar to the readers of Rous- 
seau’s “Confessions,’”’ who lived in an 
old world that seemed centuries away, 
and who mercilessly mocked and satirized 
that parvenu world that was in perpetual 
quarantine to it.* In the salons of 
Josephine was absorbed the old society 
of the Directory: the pure republican 
patriots. had pocketed Napoleon’s gold, 
and were now the most slavish of his ad- 
ulators ; but there the prevailing element 
was military,as it was throughout the 
land. France was a huge camp, and the 
Tuileries a tent, under which gathered 
soldiers and soldiers’ wives ; the former, 
brave men, who had won their epaulettes 
by brave deeds, but whose coarse unpol- 
ished manners totally unfitted them fora 
court ; the latter, women who had sprung 
from all conditions of life —some from 
the palace, some from the gutter, and 
from all intermediate stages ot the social 
ladder. With these were intermingled a 
sprinkling of vulgar dourgeoisie grown 
rich upon the plundering of the aristo- 
crats, and a few of the less stiff-necked 
of the zoblesse. The manners of such 
assemblies may be imagined: the men, 
at ease only upon the field of battle, 
talked camp language, while their part- 
ners, decked in splendid costumes and 
priceless jewels, the spoils of war, in 
which they could scarcely walk or sit, 
were yet more objectionable by their 
ridiculous awkwardness and attempted 


* Napoleon was acutely sensitive to this ridicule, and 
would have done much to win the approbation of these 
exclusives. When crowned with the laurels of a great 
viciory he would write to Fouché from the battle-feld: 
“What do they think of me now in the Faubourg St. 
Germain?” 
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fine-ladyism. How they looked in their 
huge, hideous turbans, foreheads covered 
with bull’s curls, narrow-skirted, short- 
waisted dresses — the last remnants of 
the Classicism of the Directory — may be 
gathered from the pictures and carica- 
tures of the time of our own Regency. 
Trénis and Vestris, the leaders of fashion 
and the genii of the dance, were their 
divinities, and the Terpsichorean the 
only art they could appreciate. 

The masquerade ball was a species of 
amusement much favoured by Napoleon, 
as it afforded great facilities to the spy 
system. The police took care to inform 
themselves of the costume which each 
person would assume, so that each mask 
was known to them. Fouché and his 
myrmidons were ubiquitous; no word 
was lost to them, and even the Emperor 
himself wandered through the rooms 
playing the exalted part of spy. 

Napoleon despised women; they 
brought soldiers into the world, and 
there, in his opinion, their use ended. 
“How many children has she?” was 
his question upon being introduced to a 
lady ; he respected her according as the 
number was few or large. He required 
that all his officers should marry, and as 
husband and wife were frequently sepa- 
rated a day or two after the ceremony for 
many months together, and as the ladies 
had not usually been brought up in the 
most rigidly moral schools, the moralit 
of this society is better left to the read- 
er’s imagination. 

Nothing more splendid, however, than 
this parvenu. Court, gorgeous in splen- 
dour and embellished with all that was 
exquisite in pictures and statuary, the 
spoils of the Italian campaign, can be 
conceived. Upon being created Consul 
for life, Napoleon restored all the Court 
offices, giving them, however, new names ; 
for example, the chamberlains were called 
bréfets du palais; he hadhis petites levées 
and his grand receptions, and days fixed 
for receiving each order of society. The 
costume of each was rigidly prescribed. 
Senators must be habited in velvet em- 
broidered with gold, tribunes in velvet 
embroidered with silver, councillors of 
state in bright blue velvet; while the 
consuls were attired in scarlet embroi- 
dered with gold. Upon the estabbishment 
of the Empire the ceremonials were fixed 
with equal rigidity. Every person, upon 
entering and quitting the presence must 
make three distinct reverences to the 
Emperor and to the Empress and to all 
members of the Bonaparte family, none 
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of whom must be addressed without per- 
mission. During the theatrical repre- 
sentations frequently given at the Tuile- 
ries no person was permitted to laugh or 
to applaud. David, the Savage Terror- 
ist, the painter of Marat, he who offered 
to drink the hemlock with Robespierre, 
the sublime republican, debased his ge- 
nius to paint the formulary of these cer- 
emonies, while in the album of Isabey, 
still to be found in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, are preserved pictures of all the cos- 
tumes. A mixture of coarseness and 
slavish obsequiousness to the Emperor 
and his belongings were the distinguish- 
ing traits of Court manners. 

Napoleon modelled himself partly upon 
Augustus, partly upon Louis the Four- 
teenth. He caused triumphal arches to be 
raised, hunted at Fontainebleau, and gave 
magnificent fétes at Versailles ; but even 
these were military ; representations of 
Marengo and other great battles being 
their principal feztures. Upon his marriage 
with Marie-Louise he was more anxious 
than ever to restore the traditions of the 
old court, and many of the old aristocrats, 
who had until now held aloof, gathered 
around the Austrian luminary. From 
that time officers were not permitted to 
attend the assemblies in uniform; court 
costume was de rigueur. Inflated titles 
were cast about in wholesale profusion ; 
Cambacérés, the old regicide Jacobin, was 
now His Serene Highness the Prince de 
Parme, and that spawn of the gutter, the 
vile Terrorist, Fouché, His Excellence 
the Duke d’Otrante. Even the very 
Sansculottes jeered at this gutter aristoc- 
racy sprung out of itself, and England, 
the only power that dared, held it up to 
the scorn of Europe in ceaseless carica- 
tures, 

The nation was a network of ‘espionage, 
and a huge military prison. “It was not 
order, but discipline prevailed,” says 
Chateaubriand, It was ruled according 
to military code, the law was martial law, 
and an iron despotism crushed out all 
personal liberty. Drunk with vainglory, 
la grande nation forgot its fetters and 
fawned upon its gaoler until the shock of 
the Russian campaign sobered its besot- 
ted senses; then it discovered that he 
was a tyrant. Never was the censorship 
of the press so rigorous, Political dis- 
cussion of all kind was strictly forbidden ; 
not to heap laudations upon the Emperor 
in every newspaper, pamphlet, and book 
was an unpardonable error, which would 
bring down the severest censure of the 
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police, and probably the suppression of 
the work.* 

But as the ages of Augustus and of 
Louis the Fourteenth were celebrated 
for their literature, this vain despot, who 
would have crushed all talent, all genius, 
all fame, unless they ministered to his, 
who would have bestridden the world 
like a colossus, and would have had all 
mankind worship with veiled eyes before 
his mightiness, desired also to create a 
literature that should sycophantly blazon 
his wondrousness to posterity. For 
this purpose he offered a prize of ten 
thousand francs each ten years for any 
works of unusual merit. We do not hear 
that this teetotal-medal-prize-essay sys- 
tem was productive of any great success. 
Happily for the world, his power did not 
survive long enough to give it any ex- 
tensive trial. 

There were paid /ittérateurs, who were 
given posts in the Prefecture, and allowed 
a pension of one or two thousand crowns 
out of the public treasury to write prose 
or verse, or anything required by the 
gentle Duke d’Otrante, or by any other 
vile Janizary of the Imperial government, 
into whose society, of course in court 
costume, they were admitted upon some- 
thIng of the footing of superior domestics, 
on condition that after dinner they pro- 
duced half a tragedy or some verses, a 
song, or a birthday or other anniversary 
ode, for the lady of the house, after the 
fashion of the poets of Louis the Four- 
teenth. 

Such was the condition of authorship 
under Napoleon the Great. 

Soon after Chateaubriand’s arrival in 
France “ Atala” appeared. Portions had 
previously been read in various literary 
circles, and the public had been prepared 
for something remarkable by laudatory 
paragraphs in the journals. Everything 
was favourable to a success, and a pro- 
digious success was achieved. The book 
was in every hand; the story was acted 
at the theatres, exhibited by puppets and 
by little waxen figures upon the quays, 
and even the walls of every wayside inn 
were decorated with common red, green 
and blue pictures of the Indian girl, her 
lover, and féve Aubrey. Enthusiasticall 
praised by the multitude, it was eel, 
ridiculed and caricatured with an equal 
ardour by the Voltaireans, who saw in 
its success tlre certain revival of Chris- 
tianity. 

* See “Madame de Staél,’’ Livinc Acer, No. 1543, 
(January 3, 1874), p. 27. 
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Chateaubriand tells us that a romance 
founded upon the ideal of savage life was 
an idea conceived in very early youth. 
This zdea was undoubtedly born out of 
the study of Rousseau, and she influence 
of that writer is vividly apparent in “ Ata- 
la,” although not in a greater degree than 
such as remarkable works will ever pro- 
duce upon immature genius. But it is 
rather in the surroundings of his youth 
that we must seek the germ of “ Atala” 
as well as of René. It entered his soul 
while he wandered amongst the surf- 
beaten rocks of St. Malo, listening to the 
roar of the wild Atlantic; it ripened into 
the mystic shadow of the Sylphide in the 
woods of Dol, was nourished in the dull 
medizval life and in the gloomy haunted 
turrets of Combourg, and was born a 
REALITY amidst the gigantic forests of 
America, beneath gorgeous sunsets and 
resplendent moonlights ; its cradle was 
the dead leaves of a thousand years, its 
nurse Solitude, its lullaby the moan of 
the wind-swept trees, and the roar of the 
cataracts made musical by distance and 
the night. 

All Europe was at this period passing 
through the stages of a great intellectual 
revolution. The cold polished glitter of 
the semi-classical eighteenth century, 
which frosted all genius, was everywhere 
disappearing before the wild romantic 
schools arising in Germany and England, 
and Schiller, Goethe, Anne Radcliffe, 
Monk Lewis, and later on, Byron, Shel- 
ley, and the Lake poets, were exercising 
a prodigious effect upon the literature of 
France. The Voltaireans, with Chénier 
at their head, fought hard against the in- 
vasion of the newideas. These Radicals, 
political and social, were Conservatives 
in literature ; and, while sweeping away 
the ancient régime and all its belongings, 
would fain have compelled all writers to 
model themselves upon its literary tradi- 
tions. Out of so mighty a movement as 
the French Revolution, there could not 
fail to arise a new birth of intellect. The 
Diderot-d’Alembert-Voltaire school had 
accomplished its mission, exhausted its 
purposes, all its theories, Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity, and Atheism, had been 
reduced to practice, given unlimited trial. 
Thus, the goal being reached, the guide 
was of no furthér service, and become a 
thing of the past. 

The foundation stone of the new school 
had been already laid in “ La Nouvelle 
Héloise.” From that famous book to 
“ Notre Dame ” the links, though numer- 
ous, are unbroken. In the writers im- 
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mediately following Rousseau, however 
— De Staél and Chateaubriand — we 
have the exaggerated sentiment and 
shadowy characters of the master; in 
Hugo and his followers we have instead, 
absence of sentiment, and gigantic exag- 
geration of character, to which all else is 
subservient. 

Of all the monstrous dreams of the 
Revolutionists, no one was so monstrous- 
ly irrational as that of converting a na- 
tion to pure Atheism. The belief and 
worship of a Soul of the Universe are 
inextricably interwoven with the daily 
life of all communities, civilized or uncivi- 
lized. That portion even of the Terror- 
ists who denied the existence of a God 
was exceedingly small ; the masses con- 
founded religion with priestcraft, and 
gloried in the destruction of both; but 
when the delirium of the Terror was past, 
and men began to move in something like 
the old grooves, that first necessity of 
humanity —A BELIEF, began to make it- 
self felt in the dreary hopeless world of 
scepticism. Each feared to speak of 
this to his fellow, lest it should be an- 
swered with sarcasm and derision, but 
all, to speak cumulatively, waited eagerly 
for the dawn that should once more dis- 
pel the eternal darkness of the tomb. In 
1801 appeared “Atala, a Christian Ro- 
mance.” Onthe 15th of September, 1801, 
Napoleon issued the Concordat, and re- 
established the right of public worship 
and the Christian religion. In 1803 
Chateaubriand published his “ Génie du 
Christianisme,” the object of which was 
to extol, to prove, and to point out the 
beauties of the Christian faith, these sub- 
lime purposes being clad in the garb of 
romance. In England the book would 
have been dissected, pronounced shallow, 
and morally and religiously its influence 
would have been nil. Tothe French of 
that day it supplied a universal want. 
It was not that this work, as some 
writers assert, actually produced the re- 
vival of Christianity ; it had begun long 
since in the heart of the nation; but it 
was the interpretation of that heart, the 
utterance of its thoughts and longings; 
it aroused the sluggish, encouraged the 
timid, furnished arguments to the doubt- 
ing, and won over thousands of disbe- 
lievers by the picturesque beauty of its 
language and narrative, the dazzling 
brilliance of which, aided by their own 
enthusiasm, blinded men’s eyes to its 
faults. But to Chateaubriand undoubt- 
edly belongs the honour of being the first 
actively Christian writer that arose in 
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France after the Voltairean age. 


I say all] purely material. 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS TIMES. 


As during succeed- 


actively, in contradistinction to such as;ing ages the human mind developed 


Madame de Staél, whose Christianity was 


unobtrusive and almost passive, whereas 


her great contemporary wrote avowedly 


to proselytize. 


Read at this distance of time, especially 
by an Englishman, a very different judg- 


ment must be pronounced upon it to the 
generally received one of seventy years 
ago. With all its beauties, and they are 
many, the work is superficial, abounding 
in false glitter, false reasoning, weak ar- 
guments, and exaggerated sentiment ; it 
is brilliantly rhetorical, but lacks the 
vigorous logic of profound conviction. 
That there was no profound conviction 
in the writer’s mind is proved by the in- 
fluence under which it was composed. 
The posthumous reproaches of a dead 
mother, suddenly, without meditation, 
study, or any other influence, converted 
him from a philosophical sceptic to an 
enthusiastic Christian. Such sudden 
conversions are unreal. It must be ad- 
mitted that from childhood he ‘was de- 
votionally inclined, but never beyond 
that sentimentalism which is so generally 
mistaken for religion. Throughout the 
work he continually sacrifices truth toa 
paradox, to a conceit, or to a prettiness. 
As an example, he asserts that. descrip- 
tive poetry had positively no existence in 
heathen literature, and that Christianity 
is more favourable to the perfection of 
art than Mythology. That such an as- 
sertion is not only utterly false, but, es- 
pecially in the latter instance, the very 
opposite of truth, must be apparent to 
the most unreflective reader who can re- 
call memories of Theocritus, of Homer, 
of the Greek dramatists, of Virgil, and 
above all, of that sculpture, the very frag- 
ments of which are so marvellous. 

A remarkable comparison between the 
medieval and the modern spirit of re- 
ligion is suggested by comparing this 


‘from the childhood of the new birth of 
| the modern world to the more refined and 
subtle spirit of manhood, such ideas re- 
volted it by their grossness and by their 
| Sntentortey to its own conceptions of the 
Divine and the Immortal; hence one of 
the chief causes of the intellectual scep- 
ticism of the eighteenth century, that in- 
; terregnum between the old and the mod- 
ern spirit of religion. Scepticism, how- 
| ever, like other intellectual developments, 
| fell into excesses, decayed, and was left 
behind in the progress of the human 
mind; its cold aridity was no longer 
|suitable to the race who had passed 
through the fiery ordeal of the Revolu- 
tion. But to return to the old faith was 
no more possible than for a man to go 
back into childhood. So out of that old 
faith was eliminated a more ethereal and 
spiritual belief, which immaterialized all 
its forms, and poetized them. Unfortu- 
nately such subtleties become in time 
vague bodiless mysticism ; such is the ten- 
dency of the present age, which is rapidly 
approaching scepticism by the opposite 
process of over-refining, as its ancestors 
did by over-materializing. With the 
writings of Chateaubriand may be said to 
commence the Pantheistic tendency of 
,modern thought towards the worship of 
'an Omnipresent Soul of Nature, towards 
the recognition of the supposed subtle 
links which bind the animate and inani- 
mate world in one harmonious whole. 
| Solitary notes had been sounded in the 
letters of Madame de Sévigné, still more 
‘loudly in the romances of Rousseau, but 
‘they had fallen upon unprepared ears 
and died echoless. 

A comparison between the descriptive 
poetry of, say Thomson, than whom no 
| better representative of the old school 
| can be found, and that of the nineteenth 


‘century, will illustrate this position. 














work with the “Divina Comedia” of Thomson faithfully reproduces the ob- 
Dante. Each reflected the particular re-! jects and aspects of nature, as a painter 
ligious view of the age in which it was, does upon canvas, and in them he con- 
composed ; the last, monkish material-! stantly finds parallels to human objects 
ism, the literal acceptance of the Bibli-'| and aspects, but they are parallel lines, 
cal text that man is the image of God which may go on for eternity without 
corporeally, a conception no more exalted touching one another. To him Nature is 
than that of Homer’s Zeus; the devil surpassingly lovely, but soulless. To 
another corporeal spirit, cloven-footed the nineteenth century poet, beneath her 
and hideous of aspect; Hell a pit of | outward form, there is a subtle essence ; 
fire filled with scorpions and grotesque man, earth, and the mighty waters are 
fiends ; Heaven a sublimated Earth, parts of one harmonious whole, bound to- 
whose pleasures and delights were gether by common sympathies and per- 
founded upon our highest conception of vaded by acommon soul. Our writers ° 
earthly bliss illimitably intensified, d#¢ are not so much indoctrinated as suf- 
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fused with this mysticism, sometimes al- 
most unconsciously. Intellectually, as 
well as physically, the world revolves in 
a circle; and these tendencies are but 
the revival of the Pantheism of Greek 
poetry, with its nymphs, hamadryads, 
and naiads, disembodied and spiritualized. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LITTLE JACK. 


CHAPTER II. 
(CONTINUED.) 


OnE windy morning in March, many 
weeks after the child’s death, a farmer 
from Strood was driving slowly into 
Cheam. As he passed the Allan’s gar- 
den he heard the tearing away of boards 
and sharp snap of broken wood, and, 
looking over the hedge, he saw Mary 
dragging at the planks of the pig-stye, 
and pulling them down one by one. Such 
wilful destruction of property arrested his 
attention. He pulled up his horse, and, 
when his amazement had somewhat sub- 
sided, looked curiously at the woman. 
A fierce wind was blowing her ragged 
cotton gown and showing her bare feet 
and legs. She had neither shoes nor 
stockings, her long arms were quite 
brown, and her face was furrowed and 
old, her eyes sunken, and her hair 
streaked with grey. 

Farmer Stokes, who knew her quite 
well, and had often spoken to her as he 
passed the cottage-gate, lifted his hat 
and slowly scratched his head; then he 
said, “’Tain’t the same woman,” and 
drove on. But somehow or other, as he 
said afterwards, he couldn’t get her out 
of his mind. He began to recall the 
scattered information of the last few 
months, and to piece it together: the 
man was ill, and the child was dead, and 
she was in the County-Court. He pulled 
up his horse again, and a feeling com- 
pounded of compassion and curiosity in- 
duced him to turn and drive back to the 
cottage. 

He slipped the reins over the gate-post, 
and went to the front door and knocked. 

After some delay he heard footsteps 
approaching. Mary had just one old 
apron left, and she had _ instinctively 
searched for it and put it on before open- 
ing the door. When she had done so, 
and stood before him, it occurred to her 
visitor for the first time that he ought to 
have made up his mind what to say, 
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They looked at each other, and then 
he began : — 

“T haven't seen you about for a good 
bit, Mrs. Allan, nor your husband nei- 
ther, so as I was passing I thought I’d 
look in.” 

Mary did not speak. She expected 
nothing but evil, and thought as he was 
a churchwarden he possibly had power to 
torment her in some way. 

“ How is your husband ?” said Stokes, 
who was really kind-hearted, and was ac- 
tuated by a dim desire of affording help, 
though it had not yet worked to the sur- 
face. 

“Very bad,” replied Mary. 

“ He’s had fever, hasn’t he ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ : >” 

" o> getting better ? 

A slight spasm contracted her mouth 
as she answered; but she showed no 
other sign of emotion. 

“No—the doctor says ’e’s a dyin’. 
He’s in a decline.” 

“Dear me, dear me. 
pinched this long bout. It’s months and 
months since I’ve seen him. Is there 
anything you want, now? because I'll 
ask my daughter just to step down and 
see what she can do for you.” 

Mary had listened unmoved whilst she 
expected reproof and possible menace, 
but the first words of kindness that had 
reached her ears were too much. She 
threw the apron over her head and began 
to cry. 

“There now, don’t cry; don’t cry. I'll 
come in and sit down a minute. Why, 
God bless my soul, the room’s empty. 
Why what have you done with the furni- 
ture?” 

“ He’s got it,” she said, with a fierce 
gesture, pointing to the village. “ There 
ain’t a stick of. it left — nothin’ but a old 
mattrass as my poor man’s a lyig’ on. 
An’ I paid ’im ’is bill; but there ain’t no 
law agen his takin’ the money, so as ’e 
can swear ’e ain’t had it. And’e ain’t 
left me not so much as a chair to sit 
down on. Come and see.” 

And she led him upstairs to the bare 
rooms, and then down again to the little 
back-kitchen, where, upon a mattrass 
stretched on the damp bricks, lay the 
wasted form of the sturdy north-country- 
man. 

“ Dear, dear. Why you’d have been 
better somewhere else ! ” 

“ Mebbe!” replied Allan, speaking in 
gasps and at intervals ; “ but we couldn’t 
part at the last. ’Tis hard to go to die in 


Why you'll be 
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t? work’us. 
stay on.” 

“Oh! I didn’t meanthat. But you see 
this is a poor place to be in when you’re 
bad. Those bricks are very damp. You 
should move him into the front-room, 
missus ; it’s a boarded floor, and see how 
bright and warm it is. He’d be a deal 
better there.” 

“We never thought of that,” said 
Mary. “Hedid not fancy bein’ upstairs. 
There ain’t any fireplace in them rooms, 
and he do like to see a bit o’ fire.” 

“ Well, light a fire in the parlour. You 
can do that, can’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said Allan, slowly; “and I’d 
like to be there. I’d like to see t’ sun 
again, and trees i’ t? wood. When dooer’s 
open you can see reet away to Brenchley. 
Why, my lass, I could see tha all t’ way.” 

Mary was leaning against the wall in a 
kind of stupor, but she roused herself to 
say :— 

“T can drag in the bed before I go, if 
you think you can manage to get in.” 

“ Are you going to Brenchley to-day ?” 
asked Mr. Stokes. 

“ Yes, I’ve got the last five shillings I 
shall have in this world. There ain’t 
nothin’ more now, unless they take me — 
- I wish they would, and make an end 
of it.” 

“Come, come, keep up your courage. 


Landlord said as we mud 


Things are never so bad they can’t mend. 
I'll send my daughter and a bit of some- 
thing for you, and we must see what can 


be done. I’d no notion you were in this 
state. Come now, don’t give way. Just 
light a bit of fire in that front parlour. 
That’s what you’ve got to do. Light a 
bit of fire.” 

He hurried away with an uneasy con- 
science and a feeling that somebody was 
to blame, and people ought not to be left 
to starve, and left Mary looking after him 
with a dream-feeling strong upon her. 
She seemed not to hear what he said 
whilst he was speaking, and then all the 
words came back afterwards when she 
had ceased to try and listen. 

Now as she listened to the gig-wheels 
on the road, the words “ Light a bit of 
fire”? sounded in her ears, and she knelt 
mechanically before the parlour stove, 
and took away the faded fire-paper — too 
worthless even to burn. At the back of 
the old Downshire stoves there was in 
those days what used to be called an ash- 
hole, into which, during the summer, 
little odds and ends of withered flowers 
and rubbish of all kinds would be thrown. 
She pulled them cut, and was about to 
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carry them away in her apron, when a bit 
of crumpled paper attracted her attention. 
As she touched it she felt the sickness of 
expectation and anticipation which she 
‘knew so well, and which had been fol- 
‘lowed by so many bitter disappointments, 
_ Still she unfolded the paper and smoothed 
‘it out, and then a deadly pallor spread 
over her face, great drops of sweat started 
‘from her brow, and slowly trickled down. 
| She could not speak or move, but knelt 
‘before the fire-place holding by the bars 
of the grate. On a sudden the blood 
seemed to leap back to her heart. She 
started to her feet, and without uttering 
a word rushed out of the house. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE Holmsdale woods were gay with 
primroses and wood anemones. The 
sweet-scented early violets were all hid- 
den among leaves, but the light winds 
that swept over them carried their odour 
afar. Long catkins hung from the hazels, 
and under the limes there was a brilliant 
carpet of small crimson petals, for the 
buds had burst through their wiater cov- 
erings, which lay thickly strewn on the 
ground. The yew trees were in blossom, 
and the stightest touch sent forth a cloud 
of golden dust; the great buds of the 
horse-chestnuts had burst through theit 
resinous sheath, and were rapidly unfold- 
ing delicate fan-like leaves. Mary, as 
she hurried onward, turned her head rap- 
idly from side to side, attracted by the 
colour and odour and movement around 
her. The outward senses were vigilant, 
and seemed to be observant; but she 
could not even have told you that she was 
in a wood, for the connecting links 
between observation and _ intelligence 
seemed to have been snapped asunder. 
She stumbled and fell more than once 
over projecting logs and stones upon 
which her eyes were fixed, and rose and 
went on unobservant of scratches and 
bruises. Thus she passed along the high 
road, looking among the trees as the song 
of the nightingale fell upon her ears, and 
yet unconscious of the sound. She en- 
tered the town of Brenchley, and made 
her way mechanically through the crowd 
that filled the streets on market-day. 
Reaching the County-Court, where she 
was now well known, she walked, not to 
the seat which she usually occupied, but 
to the desk of the clerk who sat at a 
table beneath the judge. She stretched 
lher hand out over this man’s head, and, 
‘holding the paper towards the judge, 
strove in vain to speak. Her tongue, 
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dry and parched, seemed fixed in her, 


mouth, and she was unable to articulate. 
But the agony of appeal in her eyes could 
not be mistaken, and the judge, who had 
at first motioned to an official to remove 
her, stretched out his hand to receive 
what she offered. As he took it her 
tongue was unloosened, and in a low, 
husky voice she said : — 

* What’s this ?” 

The judge, who had smoothed the 
paper out on his desk and put on his 
glasses to inspect it carefully, removed 
the hand which, according to his wont, 
he had been passing over his mouth and 
chin, and said, with unaccustomed keen- 
ness : — 

“ Where did you get this ?” 

“What’s that to you? Never you 
mind where I got it. You tell me what it 
is.” 

The poor creature was desperate, and 
the question seemed to imply distrust of 
the document. The usher laid his hand 
upon her arm, but the judge signed to 
him to leave her, and answered, as he 
leant forward and looked narrowly at 
her : — 

“It is a receipt. But I want you to tell 
me —— ” 

“ What receipt?” she gasped, rather 
than spoke. 


“ A receipt for eight pounds three shil- 
lings and fourpence, given on the six- 


teenth of September last. It is a baker’s 
bill, and is signed Walter Neville.” 

“Ts that the money I’ve been payin’ 
im?” 

“Yes ; but if this receipt has been in 
your possession, why did you not pro- 
duce it?” said the judge, not unkindly. 

“Td lost it, and now I’ve found it. I 
told you I’d Jost it, and I told you I’d 
paid it. And that’s ’is writin’, You can 
see that, and ’e can’t swear agenst that. 
And there’s the hole where he shoved the 
pencil through the paper. Didn’t I tell 
you he shoved the pencil through, and 
then begun to write again? And didn’t 
I tell you I paid ’im, and wasn’t my word 
as good as his? An’ you let ’im take all 
that money with nobody standin’ by to 
say as ’e did or’e didn’t. And now look 
‘ere what you’ve done to me and mine.” 
She paused for an instant in this pas- 
sionate outburst, and continued more 
slowly : 

“I’m starved, that’s what I am. I’m 
starved to skin and bone; the child’s 
dead, and my husband he’s a dyin’: 
starved he is, like me. We ain’t got bite 
nor sup in the house — not a mouthful of 
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victual—nor a rag of clothes, nor a 
morsel of all the bits of things as my 
poor father and mother worked all their 
lives to scrape together, and as we’ve 
worked for too the last six years. And 
look ’ere now, there ’e is,” and she 
pointed to Neville, who was in the Court; 
“there ’e is as brought us to this, and I 
pray God A’mighty to cuss ’im as I cuss 
*im, day and night, and risin’ up and layin’ 
down !” 

A man came forward and took her by 
the arm, and spoke kindly to her, and led 
her toa seat. Every one in the buildin 
was standing up and leaning forward, an 
trying to look at her. For months she 
had been coming amongst them — proud 
and insolent at first, and received with 
jeers and taunting speeches, gradually 
growing quiet and even humble, implor- 
ing grace with tears, urging as a reason 
for it her child’s death and the funeral 
expenses, her husband’s illness, begging 
her creditor to have patience and she 
would pay. And they had grown accus- 
tomed to the worn face and the ragged 
clothes, but on this day there came back 
to the judge, and to many others also, a 
vision of her as she had stood there seven 
months previously, bright and comely 
and well clad, with the pretty child in her 
arms. 

And men and women at the far end of 
the court, who would not have turned 
their head even when she passed, were 
now standing on tiptoe and crowding for- 
ward, and leaning on each other’s shoul- 
ders to get a glimpse at her. 

Neville was directed to go forward, and 
the judge handed the receipt to him. 

“Is this your signature ?” he said. 

The man took it and stood for a mo- 
ment silent, looking at it on all sides, and 
turning the paper backwards and _for- 
wards. Then he began to call God to 
witness that it had clean gone out of his 
head. 

But he was sternly interrupted : 

“ Answer my question. Is that signa- 
ture yours ?” 

“ Well, sir, I must explain. I have 
such a number of these bills, and you see 
I must have forgotten to enter it in my 
book when I got home ——” 

“TI don’t want your explanation. Is 
this your signature ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but-——” 

“ That will do.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then, with more than his usual quietness, 
the judge spoke. Mary stood up to 
listen, but the words fell coldly on 
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her ears. “Criminal negligence,” the 
“ probable necessity for ulterior proceed- | 
ings ” conveyed nothing to her mind. A) 
few words at last told her that the money 
she had paid would be returned to her, | 
that for every day she had attended that! 
court she should receive compensation | 
both for time and journey — probably at 
the rate of four or five a shillings a day — 
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Cheam just at once, but would wait till 
nightfall, and enter the village unob- 
served. 

Meanwhile, with many moans and 
long-drawn sighs, Mary was regainin 
consciousness. She sat up and an 
her eyes, and with strangely dilated 
pupils began to look around her. 

“I’m to have my money back,” she 


that her case must have excited the com-| said, “and my time, and my journeys, 
passion of all who had heard it, and he Lor, what a lot o’ times I’ve bin here. 
had no hesitation in saying that he con-;| That’ll make a deal of money, that will ; 
sidered her a very ill-used woman. {and compensation, he said. And what 

“Tt’s all over now,” said the voice of did he say I was?” and she looked 
some one near her. “Sit down, missus, | round with wide pathetic eyes. 





or lay hold o’ me, and I’ll take you out 0’ 
this place. You’ve ’ad enough of this, I | 
think.” | 

She looked round her for a moment, | 
and then, stooping, she felt on the bench | 


“Well, ’e said you was a ill-used 
?ooman, missis, and that’s just about 
what you are. I’m blowed if ever I sin a 
wuss.” 

“Yes, he said I was a ill-used woman,” 


at her side, passed her hands over it and she repeated, rising slowly, and saying 
round it, and lifted up her empty arms. | the words over again. 
Then with a great cry she fell senseless! “You come along of me, dear, and 
to the ground. | have a cup of tea,” said the woman who 
“Tt’s the little kid as she was a feeling had been kneeling by her side, “and then 
for,” said one of those present, drawing I'll go a bit o’ the way home with you.” 
his coat sleeve across his eyes; “he | “Why, I’m going to Cheam myself,” 
used to stand up there on the seat by her said a burly farmer, ina tone that im- 
side. I’ve sin him many a time. He plied some astonishment at the discovery 
wur as pretty a little chap as you’d see in of his own intentions, “and if you jump 





a day’s walk.” 
They carried her out into the fresh air, | 
and once again a crowd gathered round} 
her. A woman knelt down by her side, | 
untied her bonnet strings, took the pin 
from her shawl, and chafed her hands, | 
and men stood round with their hands in | 
their pockets, looking down at the wasted | 
form. “Just look ’ere!” said one, | 
“she’s bin on the square all the time, and | 
*taint bin no use.” | 
“ Drink!” said another, contemptu- | 
ously, “she ain’t drunk much, whatever 
they may say, nor eat neither. Why she, 
ain’t nothing but a bundle o’ bones.” | 
A man had left the court who had tried 
to pass unobserved by the group that, 
surrounded Mary,. but, without a word 
spoken every one seemed to make way for 
him till he was hustled and pushed to the 
front. He looked uneasily round him, | 
and in a whining tone began, “I give you. 
my word of honour, gentlemen "9 
“Oh, d—n you,” said a big fellow turn-| 
ing savagely upon him; “shut up, and 
get out o’ this. We'll make it hot for 
you before we’ve done with you. You 
may take your oath of that.” | 
Neville turned and made his way to a 
small cart standing by the roadside. He 





up in the cart I'll put you down at your 
own door.” 

But Mary walked on, unobservant of 
these offers. 

“She’s a bit crazy-like, poor soul,” 
said another woman. “ Better let her be 
— she’ll go straight home.” 

“ Well, she shan’t go empty-handed,” 
exclaimed the farmer, and diving down 
into his breeches pocket for a shilling, 
he laid it upon his open palm, and said, 
“ Who'll marrow me that?” 

Two or three shillings, a few smaller 
coins, and some halfpence were speedily 
laid upon his hand, and with them he 
hurried after Mary. 

“Here, missis, we’ve puta trifle to- 
gether for you, and we’ll see what we can 
do for you before long. Tell your hus- 
band I hope I shall see him about again 
soon, and if he wants a job let him come 
to me; or you either, for the matter of 
that.” 

Mary stood for a moment with the ° 
same unobservant face, but as the kind 
tones fell upon her ear and the money 
was put into her palm, and her fingers 
pressed down upon it by a large friendly 
hand, a smile lighted up her face. Look- 
ing up with something of her own old 


heard angry growls on all sides of him, | frank expression, she curtsied and said, 


and thought he would not go back to! 


“ And I thank you kindly, sir.” 
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Some hours later a labourer, who was 
passing through the woods, saw a mo- 
tionless figure in the boat by the side of 
the little jetty that stretched out into the 
pond. He watched it for a few minutes, 
and then turning aside he went down the 
narrow path leading to the water’s edge. 
There in the prow of the boat, leaning 
over and looking fixedly into the water, 
sat Mary Allan. He spoke to her, but 
she di not answer; and as he had just 
come from Brenchley, which was resound- 
ing with the story of her wrongs, he did 
not pass on as he would probably have 
done otherwise, but stepped. into the 
boat, and, touching her on the shoulder, 
asked if it was not time for her to be 
going home ? 

She looked up at him, and then, point- 
ing to a white glimmer in the water be- 
neath her, said : — “‘ What’s that ?” 

“ That!” he replied, looking over the 
edge of the boat. “Why that’s your own 
image in the water.” 

“No it ain’t,” she said; “’tis the 
child.” 

“Not it!” he exclaimed. 

“But I tell you ’tis the child. My 
Lady she was up there on the bank, and 
she pointed to the water as I come and 
looked, and there was the child.” 

“TI tell you ’tain’t no such a thing. 
Come away home. ’Tain’t no good think- 
in’ about things like them. Why my 
Lady’s bin dead and buried this two 
months. So just see what nonsense 
you’re a talking. Come home, do!” 

He took her by the arm and she fol- 
lowed him. “Glad enough I was,” he 
said afterwards, “to get her away, for 
she looked as mad as a crazy dame.” 

It was dusk before she reached home, 
and firelight was gleaming through the 
window of the long unused parlour. She 
opened the door, and her husband’s 
voice fell upon her ears. 

“Why, my lass, I've bin fairly moped 


about tha. I thowt thou was to settle 
ma thysel’, And thou ga’s aff and says 
nowt at a’.” 


He was too weak to speak without fre- 
quent pauses; and the feeble voice, the 
catch in his breath, and the painful ef- 
fort which it cost him to say even a few 
words, attracted his wife’s attention and 
excited her fears. 

“ Ain’t you so well, father?” she asked 
anxiously, drawing near the mattrass, 
which was placed on a low wooden bed- 
stead. 

“ Better, lass, much better. Miss 
Stokes brought somebody wi’ her, and 
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they fastened up t’ bed and gat ma in 
and med ma a drop o’ broth. I’m as reet 


as reet now. An’ there’s teapot ready for 
thee, and a bit o’ summut on t’ hob.” 

Mary was watching him keenly: “If I 
tell him all at once,” she thought, “ it will 
kill him. Why, it very near killed me.” 
So she sat down by his side and took his 
hand and stroked it. ‘ There ain’t much 
of it left, is there?” said he. 

“But I think you’re gittin’ better, 
father,” she said, in a tone that sounded 
almost like an entreaty. 

“Na, na, nor niver salli’ this warld. 
Things is a’ wrong togither, and aw don’t 
see what’s to be done. But we mun ha’ 
patience: we mun ha’ patience.” 

“Look ’ere now. I couldn’t never 
bring myself to ask you afore, but you’ll 
tell me true, John, won’t you? Did you 
ever think as I’d done anything with that 
money, or made away with it?” 

He started and turned upon her with 
such sudden angry eyes that she knelt 
by his side, and began to say : — 

“T didn’t mean to put youout. You 
know I didn’t, but everybody’s bin against 
me, and you’ve never said as you was 
sure I’d paid it. You’ve only kep’ on 
sayin’ if I’d paidit I’d got the receipt. 
And then sometimes I’ve a thought as 
you was like all the others, and didn’t 
believe as I'd paid it at all.” Allan’s an- 
ger faded out as he saw her trembling 
by his side. 

“ You’ve na reet to say sic a thing,” he 
continued, gravely, “but there, thou’s 
had a hard time on’t, poor lass. But I 
niver thowt thou’d a turned on ma. 
What I allus said I say noo. Thou’lt 
find the bill some day.” 

She laid her head beside him on the 
pillow, and said: “ You always was such 
a clever old chap. Your words ’ll come 
true, you see if they don’t. And look ’ere 
what I’ve got;” and she untied a corner 
of her shawl and took out the coins in it 
one by one. “ Muster Barnett give ’em 
me; an’’e says when you're ready fora 
job you’ve only got to go to ’im.” 

Allan raised himself with difficulty, 
and sat looking at her, his breath coming 
thick and fast. 

“Thou’s foond it; I knaw thou has, 
That’s whar thou’s bin all day. Whar is 
it, lass, whar is it? Shawit ma. Show 
it ma.” 

She put it into his trembling hands, 
and he smoothed it out upon the bed- 
clothes, and spelt out the words and went 
over the figures. And Mary began the 
story of how she found it, and all that 
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had happened since. It eased her heart, 
and loosened the tight cords that seemed 
to bind her brain, to talk to him. She 
had never told him any of the painful de- 
tails connected with her visits to Brench- 
ley. The desire to spare him when she 
saw how much he was suffering, and also 
her own pride, had kept her silent as to 
taunts and abuse and persecution, and 
the holding aloof of all the village from 
her in her trouble. But now that it was 
all at an end, and every one would know 
how much she had been wronged, she 
could tell him everything. And as he 
lay listening with his hand in hers the 
day closed and the night came on. There 
were candles on the table, which Miss 
Stokes had brought, but Mary had not 
lighted one, and the fire burnt low. As 
she talked on in the dark every other 
feeling sank before her desire of ven- 

eance upon Neville. She attributed to 

im not only their poverty and suffering, 
but her husband’s illness and the child’s 
death. 

“T’ll see ’im hung for it,” she ex- 
claimed, “and I’ll walk fifty miles to see 
him swing!” 

“ Na, na, lass, they’ll niver hang him. 
’Tisn’t so bad as all that. I’ve thowt 
about it agen and agen. I knaw he’sa 


rogue, and he’s bin divilish hard. But 


somehow it don’t seem all so wrang as it 
did to begin with. Thou sees there’s 
Yan that knaws reet from wrang, an’ if 
we’re reet we’re aside o’ Him. I seem 
to see it as clear as clear, and thou’ll see 
it too, some day; but I’m fairly tewed 
wi’ talking.” 

He leaned back exhausted, and Mary 
sat silent by his side. Before long 
shouts from men and boys in the village 
street fell upon their ears, a rattling and 
beating and shaking of tin pots and pans ; 
songs and whistling, and an indescriba- 
ble babel of sound. 

“ What’s that ?” said Allan. 

“Why that must be rough music,” 
said Mary. “TI ain’t heard it since 1 were 
a child. They give old Tommy Giles 
rough music for turnin’ his wife out 0’ 
doors one night, and then they broke the 
ice on the horse-pond here at the end of 
the road, and give him a good duckin’. 
He ‘died the next day, so it’s bin put 
down ever since.” 

“ That'll be what we ca’ ridin’ stang in 
our own country. I’se tell tha’ aboot it, 
some day.” 

Suddenly there was a great shout of 
“There he is; that’s him!” and all 
other noises were replaced by the heavy 
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stamp of hob-nailed boots and cries of 
“Hold un, stop un! Dang it, don’t let 
un go! Thatain’t’im! This way; this 
way! That’s ’im behind the haystack!” 

The footsteps and voices had been 
drawing nearer, but now they seemed to 
take another direction, and the cottage 
was silent again. 

Presently they heard the click of the 
garden-gate and stealthy steps on the 
garden-path. The cottage door was cau- 
tiously opened and carefully shut again, 
and locked and bolted by some one who 
had entered. 

“* Who’s there ?” exclaimed Mary. 

“ Git a leet,” said Allan. 

“No, no!” was uttered in a tremulous 
whisper. “For God’s sake be quiet. 
Don’t stir: it’s as much as my life is 
worth if they get hold of me.” 

A thrill of recognition shot through 
Allan and his wife. 

“ Get a leet,” said Allan, sternly ; “let 
him see whar he is.” 

It was Neville. He was wild with ter- 
ror,and as Mary held a candle to the 
fire he sprang to the window-shutters 
and closed and barred them. Then, by 
the dim light of the tallow candle, as he 
looked round he saw the pale faces that 
were turned towards him. He fell upon 
his knees, and implored them to have 
mercy upon him. 

“ ] didn’t know where I was coming to, 
nor where I was. I was creeping along 
under the hedge when I got away from 
them, and I saw a bit of firelight through 
the window. But I didn’t know where it 
was. Don’t give me up, for God’s sake. 
It’s as much as my life is worth. There 
ain’t nothing as you can name that I 
won’t give for my life. And I’ve a wife 
and seven children at home.” 

Mary listened intently. There came 
into her face a savage, eager lock whilst 
he pleaded for his life, as of a wild ani- 
mal waiting for its prey, and her hands 
worked convulsively. 

At length she said, in a hoarse whis- 
per — 

“You can’t stir, father, but I can drag 
im along. I'll stick to ‘im and keep on 
hollerin’, and they’ll soon come.” And 
she went towards the door. 

Neville threw himself on his knees be- 
fore her, and implored her to spare him. 
But it was in vain. She spurned him 
with her foot, and tried to-_pass. He was 
desperate, his life was at stake, and he 
seized and tried to hold her back. Then, 
filled with sudden strength and fury, she 
dashed him from her, and he fell, stunned 
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and bruised, against the wall, and lay 
there insensible. 

“T'll get a stick,” she said, turning to 
her husband with glaring eyes, “and 

uiet him till they comes up.” 

“ Thou’ll stop whar thou is,” said he, 

sternly. “Does ta’ mean to murder ’im, 
and me here adeeing? Thou’ll stop wi’ 
me.” 
“ Look here, father — you ain’t a goin’ 
to let ’im off, not if you’ve the ’eart of a 
man. I needn’t hit ’im again. I'll just 
open the door and holler out as ’e’s 
here.” 

“Mary,” said Allan, raising himself 
slowly in the bed and sitting up as he 
looked at her with great appealing eyes, 
“come here, my lass, and sit down wi’ 
me. I’se not lang for this warld, lass, 
and thou’ll see it plain enough if thou 
looks at ma. Somehow I can’t bide to 
see tha botherin’ and fechtin’, not though 
it’s for me and child. Seems as if it had 
nowt to do wi’ t’ churchyard I’m gawin’ 
to, nor wi’ t’ time as we've bin togither 
and bin so happy, and had lile lad wi’ us 
an’ aw. And now I’se gawin’ down to 
him, and I shall be a thinkin’ and think- 
in’ o’ tha, like 1 isnow. And eh, lass, but 
I'd like tha to do summut real grand, like 
as if thou was to forgie this man and let 
him ga. Why it ’ud be like partin’ wi’ 

our life to do it, and seems to me as 
if I could lie there and think of it o’er 
and o’er again, and niver git tired of it 
till thou comes to ma. An’ I couldn’t 
bide to think o’ that fella’s death lyin’ at 
my dooer like as it wad. Mind tha, it 
wad part us, it wad part us i’ t’ grave; 
and we niver hev bin parted sen we come 
togither. Let him ga, lass —let him ga. 
Poor, meeserable beggar! and ex the 
Lord to forgie him, as I do.” 

Long helee this speech, interrupted 


by many pauses and broken by his inces- 
sant cough, was finished, Allan had sunk 
back on his bed. As he pleaded, his 
voice grew more and more feeble, and 


the words came in gasps. Mary stood 
in silence by his side: the candle was 
burning low in its socket, it spluttered 
and went out. Neville, who had recov- 
ered, was afraid to move or speak. The 
feeble spark of red in the fire gave no 
light in the room, and the voice of the 
dying man came like a sob to startle the 
listeners at long intervals. Then there 
was a silence, broken by hasty steps upon 
the gravel, the sound of many voices, 
and a loud knocking at the door. 

Mary turned slowly and opened it, and 
a voice out of the darkness said — 
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“Missis, that old raskil’s got away 
from us somehow; but we’ll tar and 
feather ’im afore the night’s over, and 
duck ’im in the horse-pond and all. Jem- 
my Higgs has just bin to tell us that as 
’e was a comin’ from Brenchley an hour 
ago, he see the old bloke sneakin’ up this 
path. Just give us a light, and we’ll ’ave 
a look round and see if he’s a hidin’ any- 
wheres about the place.” 

Mary heard a breath drawn fast and 
sharp in the darkness behind her, like 
some hunted creature in the woods pant- 
ing with fear, and her heart gave one 
wild leap for joy. Then she clenched 
her hands and pressed them together, as 
if to keep back something with which she 
was struggling, as she said, slowly — 

“* My husband’s very bad, as bad as ’e 
can be; and I’d thank you kindly if 
you’d not make a noise and come about 
the place just now.” 

“Beg your pardon, missis, and very 
sorry fur to hear it; but we thought as 
— he shouldn’t sneak away and get 
off.’ 

“Thank you kindly,” she said, “but 
please don’t make no noise.’ And she 
shut the door and turned the key. 

There was a whispered consultation 
outside, and then a sound of retreating 
footsteps along the pebbly path. Mary 
went back to the bed and laid her head 
down on the pillow. The tears which 
had so long forsaken her eyes began to 
flow, and her frame was shaken with sobs. 
Her husband turned, and put one hand 
upon her head, and said — 

“Tis a fine lass and a bonny lass. 
God bless thee, Mary.” 

An hour later all the sounds in the vil- 
lage were hushed. Neville’s friends had 
spread a report that he had got home 
and was in his own house. The one po- 
liceman from Strood had arrived, and 
peace was restored. 

Mary left the bedside, and feeling her 
way to the backdoor called out, in a cold 
and constrained tone — 

“ Come along!” 

And Neville groped his way to the 
gleam of moonlight which the open door 
admitted. 

“Go down the garden and over the 
stile into the forty-acre. You can get to 
your house then by the back way.” 

The man had crouched so long in that 
room in deadly terror that he was com- 
pletely unnerved. Holding by the door, 
trembling and crying, he tried to utter 
some words of thanks, and some prom- 
ises for the future. But at the sound of 
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his voice Mary, with an expression of 
disgust, turned away. She could not 
trust herself to listen to him, for she felt 
as if she must seize some weapon and 
strike him to the earth. She went back 
to her husband’s side, and in the night 
he died. 

She seemed to have known it all be- 
fore. She sat by his side, when all was 
over and her last offices fulfilled, not 
thinking, but waiting. There was some- 
thing else to come; she did not know 
what it was, but something that she 
waited for. Perhaps it was the day, for 
when long rays of light stole through 
chinks in the shutter and cracks in the 
door she watched them. Then the voices 
of the birds fell upon her ear: the black- 
bird’s whistle was like a call, and the 
thrush sang his loud clear notes over and 
over again, as if to make her understand. 
She rose from the bed-side, opened the 
door, and stood in the cottage porch. 
How pitiless the day was; bright sun 
and clear sky, soft woods and springing 
flowers ; nothing felt for her in heaven or 
earth ; nothing was left to her. The day 
and the sunshine and the fulness of life 
fell like a veil between her and the dead, 
and spoke of eternal separation. In the 
desolate room with her dying husband 
little Jack had seemed very near to them. 
Now, father and child were together, and 
she was alone. Everything was changed. 
It was not death, but life, that she dread- 
ed; life which was to part her from all 
she loved ; life which would surround her 
and shut her in, and keep voices and 
hands from reaching her. 

She looked towards the village. Here 
and there a thin thread of smoke told of 
cottage fires already kindled. The neigh- 
bours would have heard the truth about 
her the previous evening, and would be 
coming before long. Where should she 
hide herself? How could she escape? 
Her eyes wandered over the trees to- 
wards Brenchley, and there came back 
to herthe sweet scent of violets, which 
she had passed unnoticed at the time — 
violets covered with green leaves and 
wet with dew. How fond he was of them ! 
He used to gather them on his way home 
from work, and bring them to her for a 
posy, as he called it. She would fetch 
some now, and place a bunch between 
the hands that she had folded on his 
breast. And with this thought she left 
the house, and passed unnoticed to the 
woods. 

Early that day, women from the village, 
anda messenger from the Hall, visited 
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the cottage. After some delay they 
entered. Thedead man had been tender- 
ly and carefully stretched out on his 
wretched bed, but there was no sign of 
Mary. She had gone to Strood, they 
thought, to buy food, as she had long 
been in the habit of doing, so as to escape 
unfriendly remarks, Then, as the day 
wore on, they imagined that she had 
walked to Brenchley to see the under- 
taker who had buried her child. But in 
the afternoon it was known that she had 
not been seen in either place, and then a 
vision of the poor creature, wild with 
despair, made frantic by the injustice of 
her suffering and her solitude, began to 
appal them. Where was she? what had 
she done to herself ? 

“ You'd better go down to the ponds,” 
said the man who told the story of how 
he had brought her home the previous 
evening. And they went. Looking over 
the side of the boat, they saw a glimmer 
as of light clothing, and drew up a heavy 
form, still and white, which they carried 
back and laid on the bed beside her hus- 
band. In her hand she still clasped a 
bunch of violets, and the expression of 
her face was tranquil. 

Beneath the lime-trees in the old 
church-yard there are three grassy graves, 
and that in the middle is achild’s. “ Little 
Jack, he du lie there,” say the village 
children, but the elders whom they ad- 
dress pass on in silence, not insensibic 
to the mute reproach of those green 
mounds, FRANCES MARTIN. 
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IT is no very easy thing to make intel- 
ligible to those who have no love for 
pottery, who take no delight in curious 
or beautiful pieces of china and earthen- 
ware, how it is that very many of their 
fellow-mortals — not altogether despica- 
ble persons—are possessed of an en- 
thusiastic liking for these things. 

The truth is, that the causes of the 
prevailing love for old china lie both 
deep and wide. To the antiquary, to the 
student of past history, there is this at- 
traction in the ceramic art, that its pro- 
ductions more perfectly adapt themselves 
to the fashion of thought, to the fancies 
and ideas of each successive generation 
of men, than those of any other human 
industry. 

















Pottery owes nething of its beauty or 
its serviceableness to its material, for 
that is but the dust beneath our feet, and 
everything to the hand that fashions it 
and to the mind that directs the hand; 
so is it that it comes to have so purely 
human an interest: it is a bit of man’s 
work with no adventitious aid whatever. 
If the form is beautiful, or quaint, or 
ugly, or commonplace, it is that the plas- 
tic clay has followed and exactly repro- 
duced the conception in the maker’s 
mind; it is formless, without coherence, 
and all but colourless, it takes the form, 
and the consistency, and the colour that 
are ideal with the man who transforms 
the grey earth into a piece of pottery, 
and, when he has done this, his handi- 
work lasts forever. 

Coins rust with time, statues of mar- 
ble and bronze crumble or are corroded, 
inscriptions are obliterated, stone walls 
fall to the earth, and the pyramids them- 
selves are slowly disappearing; every 
monument that mankind have thought 
most lasting yields to time except the 
work of the potter. The most frail of 
man’s productions is yet the most per- 
manent. The glorious tints on the Ma- 
jolica ware are still as bright as when 
they were drawn from the kiln, while the 
pictures of Raphael and Leonardo, paint- 
ed in the same generation, are already 
fading. We have perfect specimens of 
Greek pottery which cannot be of later 
date than a thousand years before the 
Christian era. Glazed mural tiles have 
been discovered among the ruins of 
Babylonian palaces, still bright enough 
to decorate a king’s chamber ; and in the 
catacombs of Egypt are found glazed 
figures of Ra, the Sun God, of Anubis, 
and of the sacred Scarabzeus, as pure 
and brilliant in colour as the latest pro- 
ductions of Deck or Minton. 

While this permanence and the pecu- 
liar plasticity of its material make the 
study of ancient pottery indispensable to 
the archzologist and interesting to every 
intelligent person, its potentiality for ex- 
treme beauty of form and colour recom- 
mends it to all who possess any degree 
whatever of esthetic appreciation. In 
regard to form-beauty it is enough to 
mention the exquisite proportions of the 
classical vases, amphore and cylices, 
the rich and various shapes of early Ital- 
ian wares, and the more learnedly elabo- 
rated forms of the pottery of the Renais- 
sance period ; and of colour it is enough 
to say, that the precious Imperial Red of 
ancient China vies with the ruby in bril- 
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liancy and depth, the blue of the turquoise 
is exactly repeated on the blue crackle 
ware of China, while the pink and dark 
blue of the Rose du Barry and the Blue de 
Roi of Sévres, the rare Chinese apple- 
green, the exquisite tints on the ancient 
wares of Persia and Japan, are hardly 
equalled in the various qualities of depth, 
intensity, brilliancy, and tenderness by 
any colours in nature or in art. 

The production of each one of these 
hues is a past triumph of invention and 
of applied science, and in the history of 
pottery is bound upthe strong human 
interest furnished by the lives of the men 
who have advanced the art—the Della 
Robbias, the Palissys, and the Wedg- 
woods — men of science, artists, invent- 
ors, and endowed with the rare patience, 
energy, and devotion of true genius. 

Such being the attractions afforded by 
the study of the ceramic art, it is no won- 
der that it is popular, and that its popu- 
larity increases with the intelligence of 
the age. 

If it were allowable to cite names, those 
of many foremost statesmen, at home and 
abroad, of many great lawyers, of many 
men eminent in letters, and of many of 
our first artists, might be given as lovers 
and students of ancient and medizval 
pottery. Mr. Gladstone at least may be 
quoted among the list, since he has not 
scrupled in a public speech to avow him- 
self a keen amateur of fictile ware; the 
right honourable gentleman, indeed, is 
well-known to be an enthusiastic and dis- 
criminating collector of the wares of 
Wedgwood and Northern Italy. 

Whether we have any leaning or not 
towards the ceramic art, whether we 
really care for it or do not, it is the fashion 
to know something about old pottery. It 
has got to bea mark of inculture to be 
wholly ignorant ; and to have, at least, 
read up “ Marryat” or “Chaffers” has 
almost become part of a liberal educa- 
tion. 


The man who first brought the light of 
science to bear on the whole field and 
past history of pottery, who analyzed 
tested, examined, and classified the wares 
of all times and countries, was the French- 
man, Alphonse Brongniart. He it was 
who first reduced the crude mass into 
scientific shape, established a nomencla- 
ture, and, in short, did for putterv what 
Linnzus had already done for botany. 
Every subsequent student of the subject, 
English and foreign — and their name is 
legion—has followed in his footsteps. 
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It is not because of any failure of the 
respect and admiration due to a really 
eminent man that I propose now to de- 
part, for the first time, entirely from 
Brongniart’s system of classification, but 
because that system is, in my opinion — 
and I speak as a practical potter —the 
least valuable result of his labours. 


space to give the reasons which lead me 
to consider M. Brongniart’s system of 
classification to be arbitary, artificial, very 
complex, and very misleading. 


Let us clear the ground by asking and ; 





It! 
is, however, impossible with my limited | 
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still disputing whether the varnish to be 
found on the Greek and Roman vases of 
the later period is a glaze or not. A 
scientific Frenchman has endeavoured to 
detach it from the dody and to analyze it, 
and finding that he could not do so, like 
a true philosopher, he has denied it to be 
a glaze at all. Atanyrateit is not the 
comparatively thick coating of vitreous 
matter which we moderns understand by 
the word. 

The invention of a true glaze is the first 
great era in the history of pottery. Glazed 
tiles have, as we have said, been found in 


answering the question, What is pottery ?; the ruins of Babylon, and were in exist- 


Any vessel formed of clay and more or 


less submitted to the action of -heat, or: 


fired, is to all intents a piece of pottery. 
If achild fashions a lump of moist clay 


into a bowl, and bakes it on the hob, the; 


result is as truly a piece of pottery as the 
transparent tea-cup of the Oriental por- 
celain, or the Sévres vase which costs a 
thousand pounds. The term, therefore, 
is a loose one, and there is clearly need 
of more exact definition. 

Into two great classes can pottery at 
once be divided; that whose surface is 
covered with a glaze—a glassy coating 
—and that which has no such glaze. A 
common flower-pot is a type of unglazed, 
and a tea-cup or dinner-plate a type of 
glazed pottery. 

The substance of a piece of pottery, 
the clay of which it is composed, we Eng- 
lish potters term the dody; and French- 
men /a pate ; and I will take this oppor- 
tunity of observing that the French-Eng- 
lish word Jaste, introduced into their 
books by some English writers, is equiv- 
alent to Jody, and being redundant it is 
an unnecessary and even a foolish word. 

A cup or bowl composed of Jody only 
is porous,* will not hold water, and 
slightly adheres to the lips when we drink 
from it. The glazing remedies all this, 
and it might be supposed that the reme- 
dy would have been applied forthwith ; 
but it was not so, and men lived through 
long ages of comparative civilization with 
their pots, bowls, and vases still unglazed. 
Up to the Augustan age of Rome, earth- 


+ enware in common use was unglazed, and 


the Falernian wine which Horace sang of 
was preserved in jars whose interior was 
rubbed: with wax and tar to make them 
hold a liquid. 

When the ancients did discover a glaze 
it was a very poor one. The learned are 


* Unless that Jody be prepared with peculiar skill, 
and 5y a eculiar method, as will be presently shown. 





lence perhaps a thousand years — accord- 


ing to some writers two thousand years 
— before our era; but so far as Euro- 
peans are concerned, the art of glazing 
did not reach us till many centuries later, 
and practically we must believe the Arab 
races of Spain to have been either the 
transmitters of the secret from the East 
to our Western civilization, or else to 
have re-invented the art for themselves 
in about tlte ninth century. 

To glaze pottery is to cover it with a 
smooth, shiny surface impervious to 
water — to give it,so to say,a skin. Not 
so easy a matter as might appear, for 
if the dody be not skilfully compound- 
ed, it will not hold this coating, but 
will blister the glazed surface and form 
lumps, as may often be seen with the 
commoner wares; and if the glaze like- 
wise be not exactly suited chemically to 
the dody, it will either not adhere or will 
shrink and crack. 

Now, every one, we suppose, is aware 
that glass is made of silica and some al- 
kali. If flinty sand and soda, or potash, 
be mixed together in certain propor- 
tions, and submitted to great heat, the 
result is a glass of some sort. The glass 
or glaze which coveres pottery is likewise 
so compounded; and, as the oxides or 
rusts of certain metals, such as the per- 
oxide of iron, which is iron rust, and the 
oxides of tin or lead, when used to help 
in glass-making, add certain useful qual- 
ities to the glass — among others, colours, 
and a certain capacity of adhesion — so 
also are these metallic oxides used in pot- 
tery glazes with the same good results. 

Knowing these facts, we may go on 
classifying ; for we may speak of lead 
glazes, and tin glazes, and siliceous or 
pure glass glazes: these latter being, of 
course, glazes in which the metals have 
no part. 

The se@ond great invention on the 
road of progress was the tin glaze, the 
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glaze first made having been a lead-con- 
taining, or, as the learned call it, a p/um- 
biferous glaze. It was not till then that 
it was discovered that, by adding oxide 
of tin tothe ingredients of the glaze, a 
species of opaque enamel could be pro- 
duced, of an exquisite milky white, on 
which colours of various sorts could be 
painted. This grand discovery was the 
beginning of the art period of Europeaa 
pottery, so far, at least, as colouring is 
concerned, and it is worth while to dwell 
for a moment on the circumstances of 
the discovery. 

The tin glaze, like many other good 
things, comes from the East. Tin-con- 
taining, or, in technical language. s¢an- 
niferous, glazes are found with Egyptian 
mummies; on the splendid productions 
of the Persian potter, whose date we 
can only guess at; and in tiles from 
the Moorish palaces of Southern Spain. 
It is, then, to be supposed that this 
secret, too, lay long dormant among 
Oriental races, and was revived and 
communicated to European nations, with 
so many other half-lost arts, by the 
Arabs and Moors who conquered Spain. 
Tiles with tin glazes are found in the 
Alhambra, with a date corresponding to 
1300 A.D., and there is no doubt that 
Moorish potteries were established in this 
and the following centuries, in Spain, in 
Portugal, and in Sicily, and wherever else 
the Moors had made their settlements. 

The Moorish potters made a very 
beautiful ware, known to collectors as 
Hispano-Moresque, and easily recogniza- 
able by the peculiar metallic lustre on its 
surface. This ware was largely exported 
from Spain to Italy, insomuch that the 
most and the finest pieces are to this day 
found in that country, and not in Spain ; 
and in time the Italians began to set up 
potteries of their own, and to imitate the 
Moorish ware. They called their imita- 
tions Majolica, or Maiolica— the ancient 
Italian name of Majorca— either because 
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“ Mezza Mayjolica;” but towards the 
end of the fifteenth century they began 
to imitate the lustred wares. At last 
they got hold of the great tin secret, and 
their pottery soon surpassed the His- 
pano-Moresque wares in beauty. In the 
Moors’ own specialty of lustred wares 
they were excelled by the Italians, and 
at the town of Gubbio a mode of impart- 
ing a lustre of a red colour of surpassing 
beauty was invented —a secret that was 
never disseminated, and soon lost; and 
the rare ruby-lustred plates of Gubbio 
are now among the greatest treasures of 
the art-collector. 

So it was that this great secret of tin- 
glazing made its way to the country where 
art was rapidly arriving at its zenith, and 
where artists were soon to produce by its 
aid the Majolica ware of Castel Durante 
and Urbino, the glory of the potter’s art. 

It was during the period of the Renais- 
sance that occasional specimens of the 
admirable ware of the Persians found 
their way to Italy. The history of this 
ware is still uncertain; we only know, 
that from a period which we cannot fix 
with any degree of certainty, the Persians 
had arrived at great perfection in the 
potter’s art, producing works of a fine 
shape, an excellent glaze on a highly vit- 
rified dody, and a scale of exquisite blues, 
greens, and reds, which have never been 
approached —shape, glaze, colour-har- 
mony and dody, being alike characteristic 
and original; so much so, that -we can 
point with certainty to the period in the 
history of Majolica when the influence of 
the Persian ware began to be felt among 
Italian potters. 

While this activity prevailed in Italian 
art potteries, and before it culminated in 
the above-mentioned triumphs, a very re- 
markable man. lived, whose genius did 
more than that of any other individual for 
Italian pottery. Luca della Robbia was 
born in 1400. He was a sculptor first, 
and a potter afterwards. An artist of the 


the Moorish pottery was made there or! highest power, he was inspired with all 


thence brought, or because the Italians|the marvellous 


fancied that it was.* 


At going off, the Italian potters could! his country. 


zsthetic force, and 
subtlety, and fertility of his age and of 
He was not satisfied as 


not compass either the lustre of the'other sculptors are, with form-beauty 


Moorish ware or the rich, enamel-like 
glaze of these foreign potters, and their 
first works were lead-glazed, and are 
known to collectors as half Majolica, 


* The commonly-repeated story of the Pisans bring- 
ing back with them the wares of Majorca after their 
conquest of that island in 1115, and of the name having 
thus been diffused, is not now much believed in. The 
date is too early, and the !egend is quite unsupported. 





alone, but cast about to add to his mould- 
ed figures the further beauties of colour- 
ing and surface-texture. He no doubt 
well knew the wares of the Moors of 
Spain, and probably was acquainted with 
the secret of the tin glaze already used 
by the Italian potters. It is needless to 
assume, as most writers do, that he dis- 
covered tin glazes for himself ; but he at 
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any rate adopted the process, and he has 
left us bas-reliefs and even life-sized 
statues covered with a fine stanniferous 
polychrome glaze which are among the 
wonders of Italian Renaissance art, and 
which to this day are, in their way, un- 
surpassed triumphs of skill. 

Very far inferior as artistic produc- 
tions, and in technical ability, are the 
works of another great potter, the famous 
Bernard Palissy. 

Born more than a century later, and in 
a country where the surroundings were 
far less congenial to art than the Italy of 
Della Robbia, Palissy did most certainly, 
among circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty, discover for himself, and teach 
his countrymen, the art of stanniferous 
glazing, probably arriving at its knowl- 
edge by analysis of the glazes on the 
Italian wares ; for Palissy was a skilful 
chemist, and to discover the presence of 
tin ina glaze is a matter of no difficulty 
whatever. The story of his life, his 
struggles, his discouragements, and his 
disappointments, is asad enough one to 
any reader, but to those who are them- 
selves potters the tale is doubly pitiful ; 
for we know that he spent his great 
genius in solving with imperfect means a 
problem that had already, and long before, 
met with a perfect solution, and that the 
labour of a lifetime was wasted in learn- 
ing what the poorest Italian potter could 
have told him in five minutes. 

The Palissy ware has an attraction 
from the history of its maker. There is 
little technical merit or successful potter’s 
skill, as the writers of his life always as- 
sume that there is, in Palissy’s work : the 
glaze is poor, the colouring dull, though, 
as a rule, harmonious; the dody is very 
coarse and earthy. The chief merit of 
the ware is in the originality, the artistic 
beauty and naiveté of the modelling of 
natural and other subjects encrusted on 
the surface. 

While tin-glazed pottery was thus being 
made in Italy, and. a century later, in 
France, the Germans would seem not to 
have been idle; or rather, perhaps, it is 
that the patriotism of Germans of the 
present day has not been idle. It is 
stoutly maintained, and perhaps actually 
believed, that a stanniferous glaze was 
used bya potter of Schelestadt, in Alsace, 
somewhere about 1250. There are in- 
deed to be found in Gothic German build- 
ings of even an earlier period than this, 
fine specimens of glazed decorative pot- 
tery, with the artistic characteristics of 
the time and country, and minute por- 
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tions of tin may perhaps be detected in 
the glazes of these wares ; but its pres- 
ence in the thirteenth century pottery of 
Germany is clearly accidental; it is not 
there in such quantity as to influence the 
appearance of the pottery, or to merit for 
it the title of stanniferous. 

In the Low Countries, tin-glazed pottery 
was made in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and these works developed at a 
later date into the famous Dutch potteries, 
whose productions are known as Delft, of 
which we shall have more to say anon. 

Before we enter upon an account of 
the great turning-point in the history of 
European pottery, we must dwell for a 
moment upon the works of another great 
Renaissance potter. 

It was so late as the year 1839, that M. 
André Pottier,a French writer on art, 
first announced to the world the exist- 
ence of the singular species of pottery 
now known as “ Henri Deux” ware. He 
gave it as his opinion that it was the pro- 
duction of Florentine artists working in 
France. Until thus brought to the knowl- 
edge of connoisseurs, the very existence 
of this exquisite ware had been forgotten. 
It soon, however, became famous. Every 
corner of Europe was ransacked for spe- 
cimens of it. Dukes, princes, and mil- 
lionaires contended with the heads of 
National Museums for the few pieces 
still to be found. No ware ever yet be- 
came so costly ; for every hundred pounds 
that arare piece of Sévres or Majolica 
will fetch, the “Henri Deux” will bring 
its thousand. As yet only about fifty 
pieces have come to light; and of these 
fifty, more than one half have found their 
way into the galleries of our wealthier 
English amateurs. 

Those who see a specimen of this rare 
and precious pottery for the first time are 
apt to be extremely disappointed. They 
see a vase, or a ewer, or a candlestick of 
fantastic shape, covered with a thin, 
greenish-yellow glaze, the colouring not 
by any means brilliant, and the surface 
seemingly inlaid and encrusted with the 
innumerable details of a most elaborate 
ornamentation, made out in quiet browns, 
blacks, and sad neutral tints. Nothing 
is less striking to a casual or an ignorant 
observer — nothing in the whole range of 
decorative art so absolutely exquisite in 
design and effect to the cultivated appre- 
ciation of a connoisseur in Renaissance 
work. 

No sooner was the ware discovered 





{than speculations began as to its maker, 
‘its date, and the locality of its fabrication. 
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On no single point did the ten or twelve 
French writers on the subject come to an 
agreement, and acertain amount of un- 
solved mystery still attaches to all these 
points. There is no so-called “ potter’s 
mark” on any of the pieces except one, 
and this solitary mark is not recognizable 
as that of any known potter. It may be 
tortured into a monogram, or assumed to 
be a device, at the pleasure of those who 
form their various theories on the origin 
of the ware. 

The pieces are decorated with the arms 
of French royal and noble families. One 
piece has on it the salamander surrounded 
by flames, the device of Francis I. of 
France, and very many out of the fifty 
bear the well-known monogram of Henry 
II. worked into the ornamentation of the 
surface — a circumstance which has given 
the ware its name. The date is, there- 
fore, more or less fixed to the short period 
between 1540 and 1560, or twenty years. 
As to the nationality of the artist, the 
best authorities join in thinking he must 
have been a Frenchman, because the 
work is essentially of the style of the 
somewhat distinctive French Renaissance 
then prevailing. The precise locality of 
its production could only be inferred to 
be somewhere in Touraine, because a 
majority of the pieces can be traced as 
coming from that province. 

Such was the mystery which hung 
about all connected with this curious 
ware; a mystery which not a little en- 
hanced the interest taken in it, and per- 
haps the estimation in which it was held. 

This mystery is now, to a great extent, 
cleared up. 

At the Court of King Francis lived a 
widow lady of high birth, named Heléne 
de Hangest. Her husband had been 
governor of the King, and Grand Master 
of France. She was herself an artist, 
anda collection of drawings by her of 
considerable artistic merit is preserved. 
They are portraits of the celebrities of 
the period. She was in favour at Court ; 
the King himself composed a rhymed 
motto to each of her portraits, and some 
of these verses are written in his own 
hand. It is established that Heléne de 
Hangest set up a pottery at her Chateau 
of Oiron, and that Francis Charpentier, 
a potter, was in heremploy. To his hand, 
under the auspices of the Chatelaine of 
Oiron, is due the famous ware of “ Henri 
Deux.” * 

* The evidence of all this seems complete. It is 


stated at length in the recently published monograph of 
M. Benjamin Fillon. 
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Mr. J. C. Robinson gives it as his 
opinion that the technical merit of the 
“ Henri Deux” ware is very small. With 
due deference to Mr. Robinson, who, as 
arule, writes well and learnedly upon 
this and cognate matters, we do not think 
he would say this if he had been able to 
appreciate the subject from a potter’s 
point of view. The dody of the “ Henri 
Deux” ware is of admirable texture and 
quality ; the mode in which the various 
clays are incorporated into the substance 
of the pieces without shrinking or ex- 
pansion, the clearness, thinness, and 
smoothness of the glaze,— which, by the 
way, is plumbiferous, —all these things 
are so many marvels of skilful manipula- 
tion, and fill the mind of a practical 
potter with admiration. 

We have hitherto been speaking of 
those sorts of pottery of which the dody 
is chiefly composed of natural clays, and, 
while telling the story of the progressive 
steps towards improvement made in the 
fabrication of these wares, we have been 
able to make some sort of classification 
as we went on. We have shown how at 
first all European pottery was unglazed, 
as in the case of the more ancient Greek 
and Roman vases ; how in time it gota 
sort of glaze, which was, in truth, only a 
thin varnish of vitreous matter, a sort of 
apology for a glaze; how, after several 
centuries, lead-glazing was thought of, 
and finally tin-glazing; and how this 
latter is divided into lustred and unlustred 
ware, the lustre being nothing but a sur- 
face layer of pure metal, gold, silver, or 
copper, spread so thinly as to be abso- 
lutely transparent. We have shown how 
the glazes on all the great Renaissance 
wares (except the very peculiar “ Henri 
Deux”), that, namely, of Luca Della 
Robbia, of Palissy, and of Delft, are 
all tin-bearing ; differing widely enough 
from each other in appearance, but each 
substantially compounded of similar in- 
gredients, the body of each being always 
chiefly composed of clay, and lime, and 
silica, and the glaze always having tin for 
a principal ingredient. 

There is still another important fictile 
ware known under the general term of 
Flanders stone-ware (Grés de Flandres). 
It has these special characteristics : the 
body is still formed chiefly of natural 
clay, to which is added some proportion 
of flinty sand. Jugs and drinking-pots of 
this ware have a considerable thickness, 
and in consequence a somewhat clumsy 
appearance ; but the most remarkable 
characteristic is the glaze, which is 
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neither metallic nor siliceous in the sense 
in which those expressions have hitherto 
been used. The glaze differs, too, most 
completely in the mode in which it is put 
on, from that on every other kind of 
ware. In all other pottery whatsoever, 
the Jody is first fired, and when again 
cool is dipped, in its porous state (known 
as biscuit), into, and thickly covered with, 
a composition made by grinding the in- 

redients of the glaze to powder, and mix- 
ing them intoacream-like paste. The 
bowl, cup, or whatever it is, coated with 
this creamy stuff, is then returned to the 
furnace, and when again taken out, the 
surface is found to be covered with its 
glassy skin, or glaze. Not so with the 
ware known as Grés de Flandres. It is 
fired, and then replaced in the glazing 
kiln in its déscuzt condition. A quantity 
of salt is then thrown into the kiln, the 
fires lighted, and a very strong heat pro- 
duced. The salt is thereby evaporated 
or converted into gaseous fumes, and 
these strike upon the clay and flint, or 
silex. Now we all know, or ought to re- 
member, that salt is a chloride of sodium, 
or less scientifically, a muriate of soda, 
and this same soda flying up and en- 
countering the silex of the dedy in an in- 
candescent state, joins with it to make 
what the learned call a silicate of soda, 
and the ignorant, soda glass. 

As may be supposed, the coating of 
glass which reaches its destination in this 
airy fashion is thin and slight; it is also 
transparent, and shows beneath it the 
grey natural colouring of the clay. No 
colours can stand the fierce heat neces- 
sary to evaporate the salt except cobalt 
blue, consequently the Grés de Flandres 
has but this one colour, relieved by 
the rich browns, the greys, the black, 
and the whites of the various clays em- 
ployed. 

Simple as is its scale of colours, the 
gres is yet susceptible of artistic treat- 
ment of a very high and very elaborate 
kind. Encrustations of clay moulded 
into bas reliefs, armorial bearings and 
legends in Gothic character, diversify its 
surface. The strength and solidity of 
this pottery —it can be thrown to the 
ground without breaking —have caused 
it to find special favour among northern 
nations. It was made throughout Ger- 
many. At Nuremberg, that great Mid- 
dle-age art centre, the ware was exquis- 
itely wrought ; at Cologne and in Hol- 
land, in Flanders, and at Beauvais in 
Northern France, grés was also fabricat- 
ed. Much of the ware was imported into 
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England during the sixteenth century. 
The brown and grey jugs often sold by 
dealers as old English, and known as 
“grey-beards,” are usually of this im- 
ported ware. 

Such was the progress of the ceramic 
art, and such the various kinds of deco- 
rative pottery made in Europe during its 
most palmy period, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Towards the end 
of the latter century the art productions 
of the potteries of this continent began 
to be competed with, and in time nearly 
swamped, by the productions of men who 
were far more accomplished potters than 
those of Europe, and whose manufac- 
tures—infinitely inferior in true art 
value to the Majolica, the stone-ware of 
Flanders or Germany, or the various 
earlier wares made in France — yet rec- 
ommended themselves highly by their 
delicacy, their transparence of body, and 
their brilliancy of colouring. 

In China the potter’s is a very ancient 
art. The date of the first fabrication of 
pottery is lost in the distant mists of 
early Chinese history; the native chro- 
nologists themselves are not too sceptical 
to assign it to about the year 2698 before 
the Christian era; the discovery of true 
porcelain, as fixed by them, having taken 
place under the Hau dynasty, between 
185 B.c. and 88 a.p. Without drawing 
so largely as this upon his credulity, the 
reader must yet believe that wares cor- 
responding in texture and appearance to 
our glazed stone-wares and faiences were 
made by them many long centuries be- 
fore they were dreamed of in Europe. 

The Chinese had early made one im- 
portant discovery which they long kept 
to themselves, and which relieved them 
of a great many of the difficulties which 
in our ignorance of it were incidental to 
our making of glazes. They had found a 
material which combined in itself silex, 
an alkali, and alumina; in fact, a sub- 
stance which contained in itself all that 
goes to make a glaze. This was the va- 
riety of felspar which mineralogists call 
orthoglaze—a hard grey stone, known 
to the Chinese as Petuntze. This rock 
is occasionally found, as geologists term 
it, degraded, or decomposed; in other 
words, reduced by the action of the at- 
mosphere to powder. The rain’ falls on 
it in this state,and makes it into clay, 
and in doing so washes from it all that 
water will melt ; that is, deprives it of 
its alkali. In this state itis the famous 
Kaolin of the Chinese, the possession of 
which has enabled them to make th 
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semi-transparent pottery which we call 
china or porcelain. 


The kaolin is a pure white clay, abso-; 


lutely infusible by heat; being mixed 
with the before-named Aetuntze -ground 


to powder, the addition of potash thereby | 


obtained renders it slightly fusible — 
slightly disposed, that is, to run into 
glass when fired. It stops short of this 
point, and yet it is far more vitreous than 
the common clay pottery we have hither- 
to been dealing with. 
that intermediate 


condition between 


glass and earthenware which we know as | 


porcelain. 


It is precisely in. 
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an activity that resulted in quantity 
| rather than in quality of art work. 

Every one who has studied the history 
of art generally during this century and a 
half knows that it is one of rapid deca- 
dence. Allthe great masters in painting, 
the Raphaels, Titians, Leonardos, aad 
Michael Angelos, the Van Eyks and 
Albert Durers, had passed away in the 
generations preceding. The men who 
succeeded them, great indeed, were by no 
means worthy to hold places in this illus- 
trious roll, and after the first fifty years 
, they were replaced by artists of still in- 
| ferior merit. 


The appearance of this beautiful ware,} The art of pottery sympathized with the 
vying in tender colouring with the petals decadence in the other arts. Technical 
of flowers, its painted surface elaborate | processes improved, but the genius of the 
as the wings of butterflies, its substance! art was dead. The best work was done 
delicate as the thinnest shell, and with in France; it was a pale reflection of the 
the translucency of pearls and opals, was fine art work of Italy, and it gradually 
the death-blow to the coarser wares of| got more and more impenetrated by the 
Europe. The first specimens of true} French spirit, which has not often been 
porcelain were imported at the beginning | either rich or interesting except when it 
of the sixteenth century, and fetched! has derived inspiration from Germany, 
enormous prices ; and the decadence of| Italy, or Flanders, and is, at its best, 
the various Renaissance wares dates! seldom quite free from a clever meretri- 


from the time when the markets of Eu-) 
rope began to be flooded with oriental 
China ware. 


We have in this paper been dealing’ 
almost exclusively with the history and 
practice of the potter’s art in Europe, 
treating of the various wares of China, 
Persia, and Japan only incidentally, and 
so far as they have affected the progress of 
the art in this continent. We have 
shown how the Persian. wares reached | 
Italy during the Renaissance period, and 
stimulated the pottery painters of that 
country to some emulation of their fine 
colour harmonies; how the art of the 
Arab potters reached Italy through 
Spain, and how greatly it influenced the 
Italian fadbrigues. 

We have now to show how the pottery 
processes of all Europe were changed by 
the influence of China, 

There was a long period during which 
any emulation of the newly-introduced 
porcelains would seem to have been 
thought hopeless. The potters of Eu- 
rope were indeed busy enough during 
this period, but they were without the 
only materials with which true porcelain 
can be made, the kaolin and the petuntze, 








and their activity for more than a hun- 
dred years, that is, from 1600 till towards 
the middle of the following century, when 
European porcelain was first made, was 


ciousness and a finikin prettiness quite 
the opposite of true art. 

Louis Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers, set 
up, with the help of some potters from 
the great Urbino workshops, a manufac- 
ture of Majolica at Nevers.* The Ne- 
vers ware soon lost its Italian character, 
and got in process of time to be more 
and more Gallicized. It was never origi- 
nal, always an imitative art work. After 
following the traditions of the Majolica 
potters, it attempted to reproduce the 
fine colour harmonies of the Persian ware, 


| then to imitate the pseudo-orientalism of 


the Delft, and last of all it got to be 
almost entirely French. 

At Rouen, also, a famous faience was 
made ; and this, even at going off, was of 
quite unmitigated French taste — that is, 
of quite bad taste. In order that the 
reader may not think that we are un- 
fairly biassed against French work and 
French art of this period, we will quote 
from M. Jaquemart’s well-known and 
important work a sentence which shall, 
to all right-judging critics, condemn the 
Rouen earthenware, for which this author 
can find no praise too high. At first, 
says M. Jaquemart, the ornamentation on 


* Such ware got in France to be called Faience, after 
Faienza, in Italy, one of the chief places of its manue 
facture; and the word Fazence, meaning simply glazed 
pottery, neither stone-ware nor porcelain, has been dis= 
seminated throughout all European languages, and is so 
useful a term that, as the reader sees, we have not been 
able to do without it. 
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the Rouen pottety was not well defined ; 
but very soon the imitation of the designs 
on Oriental porcelain suggested to the 
potters of Rouen the true style and type 
of work which was to make them famous 
and constitute the glory of French pot- 
tery, and this true type was ornamerta- 
tion 7x imitation of lace-work and scallop- 
shells: —“ Le vrai type qui devait faire 
Jeur gloire et celle de la faience Frangaise 
tout entiére, c’est le décor & lambrequins 
et dentelles.” 

That a man should be so lost to all 
sense of right taste as to see anything 
like glory in such pitiful stuff as this, is 
of itself a measure of the acceptance of 
true art canons across the Channel. In 
Rouen pottery, however, much as it falls 
short of the better work of a previous 
age, there is more than what M. Jaque- 
mart finds to praise. Trivial as the mo- 
tives of the ornamentation are, there is a 
certain harmony and even vigour of line 
and colour, and an ingenuity of design, 
which still find their admirers. 

The pottery of Moustiers, in the south 
of France, though its colouring is poorer 
than that of the Rouen ware, and far poorer 
than that of Nevers, is superior to both 
in design. The slender arabesque draw- 
ings, on a pale or sad-coloured ground, 
are characteristic of this earthenware of 
Moustiers. All these three French pot- 
teries are represented in the museums of 
Europe, as are likewise the productions 
of a host of less known manufactories, 
which often pass for the wares of Mous- 
tiers, Rouen, and Nevers. We do not 
care to dwell on the work which these 
potteries turned out. As it receded fur- 
ther from the Italian type of bold, sweep- 
ing curves of design, and got more angu- 
lar and finikin, so much the more is it 
undeserving of notice. It will be inter- 
esting, however, to observe how, on its 
way to the goal of complete meretricious- 
ness, the art of pottery in France was ar- 
rested, in a curious manner, by certain 
foreign influences. 

Our survey of the History of European 
Pottery, modest as are our conceptions 
of the scope of the subject, and of our 
power to deal with it, will oblige us, for 
an instant, to dwell on something ap- 
proaching to /a haute politique itself. 

The French nation—in mere clever- 
ness superior, perhaps, to every race that 
ever existed —is also more than any 
other nation imitative and receptive of 
foreign ideas in art, in politics, and even 
in religion. 

During the long decadent period of 
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which we have spoken (which, for want 
of a better name, we will call the post- 
Renaissance period), the whole of France 
was moulding itself—under the influ- 
ences, successively, of an Italian Regent- 
Queen, of a half Italian King, and of a 
great Minister born and bred in Italy — 
to notions that were essentially Italian. 
It might or might not be detrimental to 
the nation to be ruled with that mix- 
ture of finesse and despotism which was 
in vogue in Italy, or to have to accept an 
Italian Churchman’s strict notions of 
Church government ; but it was, beyond 
question, for the advantage of the coun- 
try that Italian art-taste should be sub- 
stituted for that which was native. 

True it is that art in Italy itself, at this 
time, was not thoroughly good; more- 
over, French subserviency to foreign in- 
fluences was, as usual, excessive,. and 
was soon carried to a quite absurd ex- 
treme. 

When Louis XIV.— himself little of a 
Frenchman by blood, and still less in 
tastes and education—came to the 
throne, he inherited the fruits of the 
training which his predecessors had be- 
stowed upon his people. His despotism 
was more absolute than theirs, and he 
ruled the fashion in art as arbitrarily as 
in other matters. All France bowed 
down before the “Grand Monarque,” 
and followed his taste implicitly —the 
very art-world itself seeming to sce in 
the great full-bottomed Jerrugue of their 
despot their highest ideal of form. We 
can really trace something resembling 
the curls of this magnificent wig in all 
the art of the day: in the twirls, and 
flourishes, and spirals in stone of the 
architecture of that great period; in the 
sculpture, with its swelling drapery blown 
to all the winds of heaven at once; in 
the redundancy of bold, curling outline 
of the Court painters ; even in the twists 
and turns of the furniture ; and, mark- 
edly enough, in the ornamentation of 
pottery. Here, as always, the spirit of 
the generation of men that made it is 
more present than elsewhere ; and here 
we see the prevailing taste for the so- 
called Rococo * in all its glory, and here 
the curl of the great wig is especially 
conspicuous —a style of art too forcible, 
too broad, with too much wealth and flow 
of outline to be French; and with too 


* Rococo is a term applied by the French themselves 
to the art of his successor’s reign — not very advisedly, 
as itseemstous. The true Rococo was born under Louis 
XIV., and yielded to more classical inspiration under 











Louis XV., and his successor. 
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much purposelessness, and too many sins 
against taste, to be entirely Italian. 

When the ococo style wore out, it was 
to make way for a pseudo-classic taste ; 
and under Louis XVI. some sort of chas- 
tening of French art took place, and 
some fair second-rate work was done in 
all branches of art, and especially in pot- 
tery, before the time of that deplorable 
abyss of taste, founded:on a servile clas- 
sicism, which the French know as “ Style 
Empire.” 

We have thus dwelt at some length 
upon art-work in France during this post- 
Renaissance period because, while the 
French Sovereign — King or Emperor 
—has always ruled the taste of France, 
France has guided that of Europe. 
During this period Spain followed the 
Rococo taste at Talavera; the Dutch 
Delft-ware potters, abandoning their ori- 
ental models and, adopting the French 
style, often turned out vases and jars 
which the uninitiated may easily mistake 
for the later Rouen ware. The Germans, 
slow adopters of French ideas, accom- 
plished little in the way of /fazence- 
making, but at Héchst some good fazence 
was made —always, however, without 
departing very far from the models of 
their western neighbours. 

In our own country, till the middle of 
the eighteenth century, there is little 
movement in the potter’s art to note. 
In Staffordshire, some very rude stone- 
wares had been made from about the 
year 1580. At Fulham and Lambeth, 
nearly a century later, some Dutchmen 
set up a manufactory of Delft, very infe- 
rior to the true Delft made in Holland. 
Again, William of Orange brought to 
England in his train the brothers Elers, 
Dutch potters; and they established 
works near the clay-beds of Bradwell, in 
Staffordshire. They were excellent pot- 
ters; the dody of their ware is usually 
reddish in colour, is close in texture, and 
the surface is decorated with raised 
flowers and foliage ornaments in sharp 
relief. The pieces are sometimes im- 
pressed at the bottom with the word 
“ Elers,” and this has been a temptation 
to fraud. The majority of Elers ware in 
our collections is probably fictitious. 

The Elers tried to keep the secret of 
their trade, and to carry it on in peace ; 
but the jealousy of their neighbours drove 
them from their works, anda rascal named 
Astbury managed to swindle them out of 
their trade secret, and to set up on his 
own account. He afterwards discovered 
by accident for himself a mode of burn- 
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ing flints into an impalpable powder: to 
mix this with clay was a long step on the 
road of pottery-making. 

The time Was coming, however, when a 
new light was to arise who was to revolu- 
tionize the potter’s art, and to take away 
from England the reproach of being far 
behind the other great nations of Europe. 

Wedgwood was more truly a Potter 
than any of the other great men we have 
mentioned in this paper. He was born 
in the Potteries, the son of a Potter; he 
was apprenticed to a Potter, and he 
worked at the Potter’s wheel himself. 
There are no less than three fairly good 
biographies of this remarkable man. We 
have the less need, therefore, to say much 
about him. Wedgwood was singularly 
fortunate in his life, as well as deserving 
of good fortune. He early secured the 
patronage of Queen Charlotte, and his 
Queen’s Ware (she desired it might be so 
named) —a cream-coloured, glazed earth- 
enware — quickly acquired a reputation 
and asale. He had the luck and the 
wisdom to connect himself with a gentle- 
man of wealth, artistic taste, education, 
and business habits —Mr. Bentley, of 
Liverpool — who became his partner, and 
encouraged him to follow his bent towards 
the higher forms of the potter’s art. As 
great a stroke of fortune was his securing 
the services of Flaxman —a man who, if 
his genius had not been cramped by the 
narrow classicism of the day, would have 
probably left a name among the very 
greatest in art. 

Wedgwood was not satisfied with the 
glazes then used in earthenware. He 
had, indeed, himself discovered some 
good ones, but the best did not satisfy 
his practical mind. All the glazes of the 
day were liable to crack with heat, and to 
become unserviceable. He determined 
to dispense with them altogether, and to 
supply the deficiency by a body so care- 
fully prepared that it should be at once 
compact enough to hold liquids, and at 
the same time possess something of the 
smoothness of a glazed surface ; in fact, 
his idea was to cause the glaze to per- 
meate the whole mass, and not simply to 
lie on the surface as a skin. He suc- 
ceeded, and every one knows the Wedg- 
wood ware of tender grey blue, of the 
less valued dark blue, and of the so-called 
sage green, most esteemed of all; on 
these wares the even surface is relieved 
by raised ornaments —leaves or figures 
—in white. Wedgwood also made a 
pure black body of great beauty. Fur- 
thermore, by using baryta with his clay, 
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and mixing certain metallic oxides with gist’s assistant. He had been suspected 
the mass, he made a curious, beautiful, of pursuing researches in alchemy with, 
and now greatly-prized imitation of jas- probably, some imputed recurrence to 
per: it was so hard and compact, and so |the blackart. On reaching Dresden this 
little brittle, that it would bear to be filed | story accompanied him, and the curious 
and rubbed into taking a polish. land superstitious sovereign caused him to 
Wedgwood was a truly admirable pot-|be brought into his presence. Bottcher 
ter, and his merits appeal particularly to, was questioned by the elector, but he 
one of his own trade. His bodies were | denied any knowledge or any practice of 
so perfectly compounded, his firing so|alchemy. Augustus was not satisfied. 
skilfully conducted, that never is a flaw He was himself employing one Schirn- 
or a speck perceptible, no shrinkage or | haus, a professed adept, in experiments 
warping, Or unevenness is ever seen in a to discover the universal medicine; tu 
piece of his ware; but the eye at last this person Bottcher was handed over by 
gets tired of so much regularity and so the Elector, and in company with him 
much perfection. There is so much ‘and to please his royal patron — perhaps 
classical “ elegance,” such almost me-|credulous himself—he busied himself 
chanical faultlessness of shape and draw- | with all the apparatus of the alchemist’s 
ing, such an adherence to the forms and | laboratory. 
types of the best periods of classic art,| One crucible full of earths and chemi- 
such unvarying and level excellence, that | cals, when it was taken from the furnace 
at last one almost wishes for an occa-;contained a_ semi-vitreous substance 
sional deviation into individuality, even | which the shrewd Bottcher recognized as 
at the expense of correctness. not unlike the material of which the 
The one thing wanting in Wedgwood | Elector’s highly-prized oriental porcelain 
ware is this individality: it is hardly art-) was composed. He communicated his 
work at all; it is not the artist’s own discovery to his patron, and was en- 
handiwork like a Palissy dish ora Della couraged to persevere; but, lest he 
Robbia f/ague, only an exquisite art | should escape with the news of it, Augus- 
manufacture. tus shut him up ina royal castle near 
We are now approaching an important | Meissen, supplying him with crucibles, 
epoch in the history of pottery. We|retorts, chemicals, and furnaces, and pro- 
have shown how from the time when por- | viding him with every comfort and luxury 
celain was introduced into this continent, | except his liberty. In this semi-imprison- 
the work of European potters had been | ment Bottcher slouky worked out his dis- 
disdained, and least neglected as it ap-|covery. Inthe presence of the Elector 
proached most in character to the ad-/himself, he one day drew from the fur- 
mired wares of China. It had been the|nace a teapot of something not unlike 
constant object of potters to imitate the | porcelain, and threw it into cold water. 
delicately pencilled colouring, and the| The teapot was not injured, and thus 
beautiful translucency of the imported {one difficulty was surmounted. In the 
porcelain. The discovery of the secret! year 1709 he produced the very first piece 
of this translucency was the discovery of | of true china that ever had been made in 
the means of certain wealth: it was the | Europe, with all the whiteness and trans- 
philosopher’s stone of the potter, which |lucency, but unfortunately without the 
he was for ever dreaming of, and which|strength and durability of the oriental 
he knew would transmute his clay to|ware, for it had bent and cracked in the 
gold. Strangely enough Alchemy and|fire. It was not till six years later that 
the search after the great hermetic mys-|he made perfect porcelain with its full 
tery, which had indirectly done so much | beauty, and its full power of resisting 
for European science, has done this for | heat. 
art, that it has laid bare the secret of por-;| The Elector had already established a 
celain making. manufactory, and made Bottcher its di- 
During the reign of that ambitious and!rector. Here it was, at Mcissen, near 
able prince and successful china collect-! Dresden, that the first and also the best 
or, Augustus II., Elector of Saxony,* a | trne china in Europe was produced. For 
young scamp named Bottcher had fled fora time it was a close secret. Tie work- 
protection to his capital from Berlin, |men were sworn to silence on the pro- 
where he had been employed asa drug-jcess they adopted: the walls were 
‘é zs m ._|placarded with the warning words, 
ing the finest collection ‘of oriental china m the world, |‘ Gcheim bis ins Grab,” “Be secret till 
were built and filled by the Elector Augustus. death ;” but the dissemination of the 
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secret could not long be prevented. A 
workman escaped with it to Vienna; 
another carried the secret to Héchst, in 
Mayence ; from Hochst it was carried to 
Fiirstenburg, in Brunswick, and _ to 
Frankenthal, in Bavaria, and finally it 
reached Berlin. Atall these places, and 
at several other German centres, true 
china was manufactured of more or less 
excellence, before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

It may be laid down as a general prop- 
osition that to make true Zardchina, the 
kaolin, and petuntze of the Chinese, or 
at least the kaolin, the so called China 
clay, must be used. The present writer 
has not a vestige of a doubt that it was 
used by Bottcher in his first successful 
experiments, and that it was imported 
from China in its crude state ; but a for- 
tunate chance enabled Bottcher to pro- 
cure the precious clay in Saxony itself. 
An ironmaster of the Erzgebirge, one 
Schnorr, passing on horseback through 
the hilly country near the Aue, found 
that his horse’s feet sank deep and nearly 
stuck fast in a sort of morass, and look- 
ing on the ground, saw that it was com- 
posed of a white clay. He knew nothing 
of porcelain making, but he thought at 
once that, being dried, this brilliant white 
earth would make a good substitute for 
hair-powder, then fashionable. He 
did accordingly bring it into the market 
as hair-powder, and much of it was sold 
for that purpose, under the name of 
“ Schnorr’s white earth.” Bottcher used 
it, and was struck by its weight, and 
probably by its resemblance to the China 
clay. He examined it, and found that it 
was a true and fine variety of kaolin. This 
curious discovery was the source of the 
commercial success of the Dresden 
china manufactures. 

It is time to say something about the 
classification of porcelain into Aard and 
soft, a difference much insisted upon by 
collectors. The truth is that the so-called 
soft porcelain is not porcelain at all. On 
the way to the discovery of true china 
ware, which is hard, compact, and not to 
be injured by heat, which is serviceable 
as wellas beautiful, which comes out of 
the furnace in the shape in.which it goes 
in, neither shrunk nor wraped —on the 
way to finding out how to make this sub- 
stance, the potters of Holland, so early 
perhaps as a hundred years before 
Bottcher’s discovery, and those of St. 
Cioud in 1695, had learned to make what 
is known as forcelaine a padte tendre, 
china with a soft dody. This ware pos- 
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sesses nothing but the appearance of 
true porcelain; the dody is white and 
semi-transparent indeed, and the glaze is 
usually of a soft-looking, creamy white, 
but the ware is brittle, light, and general- 
ly unserviceable; the surface is so soft 
that it can be scratched with a steel point. 
It is fired at a very low temperature,* and 
yet four out of five pieces are, or rather 
used to be, destroyed by the heat of the 
kiln, consequently it is rare and expen- 
sive. 

The making of this soft porcelain at 
St. Cloud encouraged the French to hope 
that they could manufacture true china 
as it was made at Dresden, and kilns on 
a large scale were built, first at Chantilly 
and then at Vincennes, and afterwards 
at the more famous Sévres. Every pains 
was taken; an immense establishment 
was set up, of which the king himself be- 
came proprietor, and Madame de Pompa- 
dour patronized and did all in her power 
to encourage the undertaking ; but it was 
not till 1769 that true china was made at 
Sévres. Kaolin was found at St. Yrieix, 
and hard porcelain began to be produced 
as a manufacture, but unfortunately the 
processes were imperfect, and the art 
value of the Sévres porcelain began to 
decline just when the material itself be- 
gan to possess any value at all. 

We have said art value, but we desire 
to limit the term to the art value that is 
represented by money. The soft porce- 
lain of Sévres of the early period excites 
the cupidity of the average collector al- 
most beyond every other product of the 
potter. One, two, or three thousand 
pounds is no uncommon price for a piece 
of soft Sévres, hideous in form, depraved 
in taste, and with no merit but that of a 
smooth, rich glaze, a certain correctness 
and affected prettiness of drawing, anda 
quite inartistic delicacy of colouring. 

The work done by the artists of Sevres 
was, even in its most palmy period, in- 
tended to win the liking of a dissolute 
king and a court lost as much to the 
sense of true art as to any sense of mo- 
rality, and the result is what might be 
expected. Itis what the French them- 
selves, meaning, indeed, no disparage- 
ment, call “ genre boudoir,’ which can 
please only those who have no higher 
conception of art than the phrase implies. 


* This supplies an easy mode of distinguishing the 
soft china. The lower part of each piece rests in the 
kiln on a small iron tripod, and where not touched by it, 
is covered with glaze. In true china the heat employed 
is too great for the use of an iron tripod, and the piece 
when in the furnace stands on sand; and the bottom 
consequently has no glaze on it. 
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Porcelain-making became fashionable 
when the courts of Germany and the 
king of France had patronized it. Other 
royalties followed suit. Charles III. of 
Naples established royal porcelain works 
at Capo di Monti, and brought the pro- 
duction of porcelain as far on the road of 
perfection as it has hitherto been car- 
ried in Europe. What is singular about 
this ware is that the immense difficulties 
in the ‘way of arriving at even a moder- 
ately hard porcelain without the aid of 
kaolin, were overcome at Capo di Monti 
as they had never been elsewhere. The 
ware is neither soft nor quite hard, but 
the texture is fine, the glaze soft and 
beautiful, the colouring brilliant, and 
the art work of a high type. Groups, 
processions, sea nymphs, tritons, and 
marine monsters, and mingling with them 
representations of natural objects, 
branches of coral, strings of sea-weed and 
twisted conch shells, all coloured to imi- 
tate nature —these are the characteris- 
tics of this remarkable ware, which, 
though falling somewhat short of the ut- 
most reach of good art, yet comes near- 
er to excellence than any European 
china ware has reached before or since. 
True Capo is rare, and even imitations 
often fetch very high prices. 

The royal patron of these Neapolitan 
porcelain works carried his workmen to 
Madrid when he assumed the crown of 
Spain in 1759. He established a pottery 
at Buen Retiro, where the traditions of 
the Capo di Monti ware were preserved, 
and whose wares possess some of its 
characteristics. 

In the meantime other porcelain kilns 
had been established at Venice and else- 
where in Italy; the best work, out of all 
comparison, coming from the manufac- 
tory of the Marquis of Ginori, at Doccia. 
Materials were imported from China, and 
a true, hard, kaoliniferous ware was made. 
The enterprising family of Ginori have 
continued this work until the present 
day, and the Doccia wares, even the 
more modern ones, command high prices 
from their intrinsic art value.* 

No particular mention need be made 
of the porcelains produced at The Hague 
and Amstel in the Netherlands, at Co- 
penhagen, in Russia, in Switzerland, and 
even in Portugal. The Amstel ware may 


* At Doccia several wares are produced; a true hard 
porcelain, and the better known 7erragilia, a white 
glazed ware, between porcelain and fasence; of this, 
tall vases, statuettes, and even large figures often finely 
modelled are found in the collections of amateurs. Less 
praiseworthy, but very successful, are the Doccia imita- 
tions of Majolica, Sevres, and Capo di Monti. 
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claim to fall not very short of being sec- 
ond rate, but the others are only curious, 

It now only remains to describe the 
porcelain made in Great Britain. While 
in nearly every European country porce- 
lain making was patronized, and in some 
cases actually superintended by kings and 
princes, in England royal favour was 
nearly unknown. The Chelsea pottery 
works indeed were favoured with the 
penurious patronage of the Court of 
George II., but no other factory in this 
country was helped or hindered by royal 
interference. 

It was at Bow that china was, so far as 
we at present know, first made in Great 
Britain in about 1740. As in the case of 
every porcelain manufactured in England 
except that of Bristol, and possibly some 
made at Lowestoft, the Bow porcelain 
was soft. Many reasons have been sug- 
gested for the fact that when all the con- 
tinental potters had left off the fabrica- 
tion of soft porcelain, the English con- 
tinued to produced it and no other. The 
chief reason we believe to have been that 
the English porcelain establishments 
were asa rule poor and small; that to 
adopt the new style required costly plant 
and materials, and the employment of 
high-waged workmen acquainted with the 
new processes ;—required too, the pur- 
chase of expensive trade secrets in col- 
ouring and in firing. All this would have 
been beyond the means of the English 
porcelain makers, who could hardly pay 
their way as it was. Moreover, the Eng- 
lish potters had early learned how to ap- 
ply phosphate of lime, in the shape of 
bones ground to powder, to the dody of 
their porcelain; the effect of which, 
while robbing the porcelain of a little of 
its beauty, is to give strength and con- 
sistency to the ware while in the furnace. 

The manufactory at Chelsea borrowed 
its art forms from Sévres, but its colour- 
ing is far less harmonious, its glazes less 
deep and silky than those of the French 
soft porcelain. Ata later date the Dres- 
den type prevailed at Chelsea, with gar- 
lands and bunches of flowers encrusted 
thickly on the vases. Pastoral subjects, 
the impossible shepherds and shepherd- 
esses of the period, with their crooks, 
their knots of ribbon, small waists and 
eternal simper, are common to Sévres, to 
Dresden, and to Chelsea. The technical 
superiority was with Dresden, and that 
of ingenuity and variety of form and or- 
nament, while the glazes and colours of 
Sévres were far ahead of its rivals, and 








Chelsea can only boast of a certain absti- 
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nence from the excesses of bad taste pre- 
vailing at Sévres; but to true art-merit 
not one of the rival potteries can claim 
the smallest title. The Chelsea manu- 
facture was in no very long time aban- 
doned, as was that at Bow, and the work- 
men emigrated to Derby, carrying their 
moulds and their trade secrets, and a 
good deal of their bad taste with them. 

The ware made by Cookworthy, at 
Plymouth, has always appeared to the 
present writer to be far superior to that 
coming from the more famous English 
kilns. Cookworthy, though a Sweden- 
borgian and a believer in the divining 
rod, was nevertheless a shrewd man of 
business and a good chemist. His ware, 
at least the plain white and the blue 
and white—the most characteristic —is 
beautifully modelled with natural sub- 
jects, shells, sea-weeds, and so forth, 
and attempting little, is marked by none 
of the pretentiousness of the period. He 
had discovered kaolin in 1755 near Hel- 
stone, in Cornwall,* and with it he made 
hard porcelain. The secret of doing so 
he sold to Richard Campion, who carried 
it to Bristol, and there made hard china 
which, as collectors know, is in especial 
favour and demand at the present day, as 
being the only true porcelain made in 
Great Britain. A melancholy proof was 
given of the excellence of this ware on 
the occasion of the recent burning down 
of the Alexandra Palace. No fewer than 
four thousand specimens of old English 
pottery and porcelain had been lent by 
different collectors to the palace. The 
Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and 
other soft wares were reduced to shape- 
less masses by the heat, but the true por- 
celain of Bristol, though most of it was 
broken to pieces by the fall of roof and 
rubbish, retained its whiteness and even 
its most delicate shades of colour quite 
uninjured by the fire. 

The porcelain made at Worcester from 
about 1751 is also in repute; pastoral 
subjects, tea-drinking parties, not over 
well executed, imitations of blue and 
white Oriental ware, and of Sévres, are 
characteristic of the earlier Worcester ; 
and almost from the first the Worcester 
potters introduced the commercially suc- 


* Tt will have been seen what an important part this 
substance has played in pottery-making. Its technical 
name is China or Cornish clay, Cornwall being still the 
chief English site of its production. The mining, or 
rather digging, for it and its preparation by washing 
and drying form now very important businesses. Im- 
mense quantities are annually required, not for use in 
the potteries only, but in other arts. It is employed to 
clarify pe ale, and, more or less fraudulently, to stiffen 
and add substance to cotton and other cloth. 
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cessful, but artistically deplorable, device 
of printing intsead of hand-painting on 
their wares. 

There is still some mystery about some 
rare specimens of English porcelain 
stamped atthe bottom Manigarw. There 
is reason to believe that many of the 
pieces, the dody of which is, so far as the - 
present writer's experience of them goes, 
of a singularly fine quality, were painted 
elsewhere. The ornamentation does not 
rise above the standard of Derby or 
Worcester. 

At Swansea porcelain was also made 
during a short space of time. Itis no- 
ticeable for its fine painting of natural 
objects, birds, insects, and shells. The 
painting has often a resemblance to that 
on Nantgarw porcelain, but the dody is 
entirely different; and as the produc- 
tions of both these kilns are known to 
have been very trifling in number, they 
attract large prices from connoisseurs. 

With the porcelain of Lowestoft, in 
Norfolk, we will close our necessarily 
very brief account of early English china 
wares. The porcelain of Lowestoft is 
characterized by a somewhat plentiful 
use of gilding; armorial bearings are 
frequent on saucers and plates ; flowers 
and leaves, birds and insects, somewhat 
conventionally treated; the ornamenta- 
tion is scanty in proportion to the white 
ground. The dody of much of the Low- 
estoft porcelain is hard — harder than that 
of any European porcelain that we are ac- 
quainted with. The glaze is greenish in 
colour, and somewhat lumpy in texture, 
with occasional spots and imperfections ; 
in short, it bears so close a resemblance 
to the commoner kinds of Chinese por- 
celain of the period, that it has been sup- 
posed that it was imported with the glaze 
on, and decorated at Lowestoft, a prac- 
tice which was also followed at Delft. 
At the neighbouring town of Yarmouth 
it is positively known that a somewhat 
similar practice prevailed. The learned 
Mr. Chaffers, however, contends for the 
honour of Lowestoft, and maintains that 
hard porcelain was actually made by the 
Lowestoft potters. He gives some evi- 
dence, but has wholly failed to convince 
the present writer. 

We have endeavoured to describe the 
characteristics of the products of the dif- 
ferent kilns, and more especially those 
of our own country ; a by no means easy 
task, for the difference, though marked 
enough in the rm of the poorest judge, 





is often impossible to put into words. In 
doing this, we have said nothing of one 
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valuable means of distinguishing varieties 
of pottery and porcelain from each other 
—an acquaintance with the marks which 
potters have sometimes placed upon their 
works. We have done this advisedly, 
and we think that the time has come 
when some protest should be made 
against the too great dependence placed 
by collectors on this means of distinc- 
tion. 

It is, of course, indispensable that 
potters’ marks should be studied. It is 
proper that our public collections and 
museums should contain specimens of 
marked pieces, with a duly authenticated 
history attached to each piece, to serve as 
a reference, and as settling dates and lo- 
calities of production. It is well, for the 
same reasons, that Mr. Chaffers should 
have written a ponderous and most valu- 
able work on the subject; but it is quite 
lamentable that any collector should have 
so little the “ courage of his opinions ” as 
to put his trust in a mark rather than in 
his judgment, and should be ready to 

ive twice as much for a marked piece as 
or a better one unmarked. 

A potter’s mark, it must be remembered, 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
On the very finest wares they are very 
rare. Majolica is far oftener than not 
unmarked. Of “ Henri Deux” ware, but 
one piece has been found with any dis- 
tinctive mark; Palissy, Persian, and 
Della Robbia earthenware are hardly 
ever marked. It is of course far easier 
to imitate a mark than anything else 
about a good piece, and spurious marks 
on spurious pieces abound —are com- 
moner indeed than genuine pieces with 
genuine marks, as every old collector 
knows. It is for this reason that we 
make but small account of this useful but 
much abused means of distinguishing 
pottery and china, relegating the infor- 
mation that we give on the subject toa 
foot-note.* 


* The potters’ marks on Oriental china are innu- 
merable, and are even yet but very imperfectly under- 
stoodin Europe. They refer tothe dynasty of the period 
of their production, or to the name of the potter or of the 
pottery, and often they contain a verse of high-flown 
poetry. Only asinologue and a potter combined could 
do justice to this subject. Imitations of Oriental marks 
are often found on the early pieces of Delft and of 
European porcelain. The marks on Majolica are the 
potter’s initials, monogram, or name in full, some- 
times the date, sometimes the locality, and oftenest 
only the title of the subjects depicted. On French pot- 
tery, initials and a date mark the earliest pieces of V- 
vernais earthenware ; N. standing perhaps for Nevers; 
P. C. in blue letters; three mullets, perhaps the armo- 
rial bearings of the Italian potter, Conrade, and occa- 
sionally his signature in full. On Aoustiers ware, an 
immense variety of painters’ initials in cursive writing, 
and sometimes the words “2 Moustiers,’’ following 
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The extent of our subject and our want 
of space compel us to dwell only very 
slightly on the aspects of the art of pot- 


them. On Rouen ware, the same multitude of initial 
mostly in upright Roman letters, sometimes an 
crossed by an arrow, the mark of the manufacture ; 
sometimes the words, “‘& Rouen.’? On Dresden, A. R., 
or Augustus Rex, in monogram, is the mark of porce- 
lain made in the reign of Augustus, the patron of Bott- 
cher; later on, K. P. M., to signify Royal Porcelain 
Works. The Caduceus is said to be on early pieces in- 
tended for sale. The crossed electoral swords were an 
early mark, and are the best known of all, on Dresden 
porcelain. Witha collector of Saxon china, however, 
marks go for very little ; the sharpness and delicacy of 
the details and of the moulding are more appreciated. 
At Berlin marks on porcelain are the sceptre, the eagle 
and the globe, surmounted byacross. At Frankenthal, 
a lion rampant ; the initials, C. T. and a crown, belong 
to a rather later date, and afterwards, when the factory 
was transferred to Vymphendurg, in Bavaria, a shield 
covered with /uzi/s, or diamond-shaped squares, Masonic 
triangles, etc. The fine porcelain of //échst is distin- 
guished by a wheel, on a wheel surmounted by a crown 
and cross, in gold, red, or blue, according toquality. On 
Vienna porcelain is a shield with a horizontal band in 
red, or as heralds have it a fess gules. Fiirstenburg 
is known by a capital F, in Gothic or Italian character. 
Copenhagen porcelain is marked by three waving lines, 
to typify the three seas, the Sound, the Great and the 
Little Belt. The Sévres potters affixed to their wares 
marks which it is almost an education in French history 
to master. When the works were at St. Cloud, the 
mark is S. C., with T. under, for Tron, the manager of 
the works. The kilns being then transferred to Vin- 
cennes, the double L, the cypher of King Louis, was 
used. After the Revolution the potters were republi- 
can, and signed their pieces R. F. (République Fran- 
¢aise). As political fervour subsided, or | signed 
Sévres only. The mark was AZ J/mfple. de Sévres 
under Napoleon, and from 1810 till his abdication, the 
Imperial Eagle. Under Louis XVIII. the dovble L. 
again, with a Jteur-de-lys ; under Charles X. a double 
C. Louis Philippe’s reign was represented by a Jleur- 
de-lys and the word Sévres, and later on, the cypher 
L. P. R. F. came in again with the Republic of 1848, 
and the late Emperor reintroduced the Eagle as a mark 
and after 1856, the Sévres potters adopted the I mperial 
N. Amstel is marked by a capital A, or its own name, 
alone or accompanied by the letters M. O. L., signifying 
Manufactory of Oude Loostrecht, the works having 
originally been there situated. 

These are all the chief marks on foreign productions. 
At home the earliest marks are the C. and the broad 
arrow-head in brown on the cream-co!oured earthenware 
of Leeds. Zéers’ ware has the maker’s nime some- 
times stamped on it. The usual spurious Chinese 
marks are found on the earthenware imitations of Ori- 
ental porcelains. Wedgwood used no mark except 
occasionally his name impressed, and the reign of marks 
did not commence till the porcelain makers began. On 
Bow china it is doubtful if any mark was habitually 
used. The very earliest Chelsea appears to have had 
no mark; afterwards a stamped triangle marked the 
productions of the Chelsea kilns; a raised oval cone 
taining an anchor ; an anchor and dagger painted red; 
afterwards the anchor alone, sometimes red, sometimes 
gilt, the gilt on the best pieces. It has been noticed 
that the Venice porcelain is 'ikewise anchor-marked, and 
some connection between the two works has been con- 
wee but not proved. Early Derdy is known by a 

.; when the Chelsea factory was amalgamated with 
that of Derby, the Chelsea anchor was crossed with the 
D., which stood for Derby, and this porcelain is known 
as Chelsea-Derby. Afterwards the anchor was left out, 
and a crown, with a St. Andrew’s cross set over it, was 
used, the ware thus marked being called Crown-Derby. 
Plymouth is often marked with the symbol for Jupiter, 
and for the metal tin. Perhaps Cookworthy desired to 
notify to adepts that he used tin in his glaze. Bristol 
porcelain has a cross. The commonest marks upon 
Worcester are a crescent, a W., a square filled with 
cheqeurs, and imitations of Chinese marks, besides ine 
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tery of the present day. We do not re- 
ret our inability to do more, for if there 
is much to say in praise of the progress 
of this art in late years, there is also 
much .room for adverse criticism. For 
the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury, hardly any vitality showed itself in 
pottery-making. The Exhibition of 1851 
allowed the world to perceive that some 
little activity had already begun in the 
French and English art potteries. There 
had at that time arisen that revival of 
truer art feeling in this country which the 
critics.and artists absurdly called “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” and nearly smothered in 
its germ by making ridiculous. This sin- 
gular latter-day Renaissance preceded by 
a year or two the introduction of an art 
element into our potteries, where it had 
long been absent. The bettering of our 
fictile products has continued ever since. 
The French and the Italians have also 
advanced far, but the traditions of Sévres 
and medigval Italy and their ancient glo- 
ries have seduced them into wrong paths. 
Deck and one or two other admirable 
French artists in pottery have success- 
fully imitated some of the single colour 
kaolinic glazes of China, and such a feat 
as this does not lie open to the objection 
common to other sorts of imitation.* 
They are reproductions or re-discoveries 
of secrets lost to the Chinese themselves, 
not a servile copying of a particular style 
of art. At Gien, near Orleans, a large 
manufactory has reproduced, at almost 
nominal cost, the best wares of Rouen 
and the old French fadences. The cheap- 
ness and the serviceableness of the Gien 
ware almost redeem the fault of its origin. 
The merit of having advanced the pot- 
ter’s art further than it has been carried 
in Europe since the days of the Renais- 
sance is due to our own countrymen. 


numerable others. On Swansea we have a trident, and 
the word Swansea stamped; and on Nantgarw that 
word similarly impressed. 

* These French re-discoveries, the work of scientific 
chemists, as well as potters, are very far ahead of the 
achievements of our potters in the same line. The 
turquoise blue of Deck might almost be taken for the 
true Oriental colour, so pure is it, so delicate, and the 
| so brilliant. The single colour glazes of the Eng- 
ish potters are comparatively dull in the glaze and 
crude in their tone of colour. They do not seem to have 
considered that to produce their depth and brilliancy, 
the ancient potters employed materials that would only 
vitrify at an intense heat. It is a maxim in pottery that 
the stronger the fire the brighter the glaze, but also the 
greater the difficulties. The see red, yellow, blue 
and biack of China are always on stoneware dody with 
a crackle glaze ; and this sort of glaze can only be pro- 
duced by excess of kaolin and a strong fire. All the 
above colours are now more or less successfully repro- 
duced by the potters of Europe except the red, and the 
secret of this splendid colour has, we have reason to be- 
lieve, been at length discovered by an English potter. 
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They are at this moment pre-eminent 
among European potters, not in the mak- 
ing of artistic ware only, but also in the 
manufacture of cheap and useful crock- 
ery. Our common English earthenware 
undersells the products of every country 
where it is allowed to gain admittance, 
while our decorative pottery is quite as 
indisputably the best in Europe. 

The one thing wanting with us— 
rather, the one thing not abundant —is 
invention, This has led our people to 
divert their technical knowledge and ca- 
pacity into imitations. The Majolicaand 
Palissy wares have been travestied rather 
than copied, and English potters have not 
even feared to attempt to imitate the quite 
inimitable fazence of “ Henri Deux ;”’ but 
our great potters have done worthier 
things than these, and much admirable 
and even original art work is annually 
turned out from their kilns. 

Painting on faience plates, dishes, and 
plaques is perhaps the direction in which 
our English pottery art is likely most to 
excel. That this branch of the art should 
not degenerate will depend as much upon 
buyers and the public as upon the artists 
‘themselves. If the public will school 
itself to see the truest merit in a quiet, 
harmonious scale of colouring, in flowing 
lines, in simple subjects not over elabo- 
rated, in a broad treatment of light and 
shadow —in short, in a style suited, as 
all true styles should be, to the exigen- 
cies of the materials employed — then we 
may hope that the painters will give up a 
certain forcible, jaunty, flashy mode of 
decoration, with gaudy, garish colouring, 
which has begun to prevail, and that 
British pottery will continue to hold its 
present supremacy. 


From The Hiogo News. 
A JAPANESE WORKHOUSE. 


WHERE the deuce have all the beggars 
got to? was a question that occurred to 
me several times last year, and at last I 
resolved to find out where they were. 
After much “speering,” as they say in 
North Britain, I heard that the bulk of 
the beggars had been located by a pater- 
nal Government somewhere in the east- 
ern outskirts of the city. So one chilly 
day last November, armed with an order 
to view, I trudged towards the military 
suburb which lies to the southward of the 
Castle of Osaka. After some little wan- 
dering to and fro in that out-of-the-way 
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region, I alighted upon the object of my} 


search, situated in a street known as the 
Kitakiuhoji-machi. The building itself, 
a shabby looking structure, hidden from 
the passer-by by a lofty wooden fence, I 
learnt had been built some three years 
previously, tut had only recently been 
occupied by its present inmates. The 
name by which it was known was the 
“ Hin-in,” meaning literally the poor- 
house. Just within the principal gate 
was a small office, where I had to pre- 
sent my credentials and go through 
as much ceremony as if I had been visit- 
ing a state prison rather than a charit- 
able institution. Passing an inclosed 
space filled with sprouting sticks, which, 
on acloser inspection, turned out to be 
mulberry cuttings, I reached at last the 
place where the beggars had got to, and 
a queer place it was. Imagine a half- 
dozen of very narrow streets bordered by 
rows of one-storied houses, or rather 
huts, not unlike, with their coarsely plas- 
tered walls and unpainted woodwork, the 
rows of shanties which a railway con- 
tractor runs up near a tunnel’s mouth for 
the temporary use of his navvies. Of 
these small one-roomed houses there 
were no less than 240, 1 was told. Be- 
sides these there were several feeding- 
rooms, weaving-sheds, and other work- 
shops, all similar in appearance to the 
dwelling-houses outwardly, but inwardly, 
of course, of much greater length. A 
guide was sent with me from the princi- 
pal office, and from him I learnt that 
when the Osaka Government had resolved 
to clear the streets of beggars, they pro- 
ceeded in the following manner ; — First, 
all of the fraternity who belonged to 
other parts of the country were packed 
off to their proper districts. Then those 
of the Osaka beggars who had got rela- 
tives who could afford to keep them were 
sent to their friends. The remainder 
were compelled to go into the Hin-in. 
The able-bodied men were sent out to 
work at dredging or work of a similar 
nature, under charge of officers ; at night 
they returned to the Hin-in, where one 
of the diminutive huts was allotted to 
each five of them — the women being also 
placed five in each tenement. On the 
occasion of my visit there were in all 180 
men, women, and children, 85 of whom 
were adult men, inhabiting the poor- 
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house. Every one was free to leave when- 
ever he or she could give satisfactory 
proof that they would earn an honest liv- 
ing outside. There were but fifteen 
women inmates. These, together with 
some young lads, I found were being 
taught trades, some of them weaving and 
some of the boys paper-making, but all 
on the premises. There were but few 
children, and these were receiving the 
elements of a plain Japanese education. 
One thing pleased me, as showing that 
some consideration was shown for the 
comfort of even these poor outcasts ; all 
the inhabited houses had matted floors, 
as is universally the case in Japan, even 
amongst the very poorest classes; the 
interiors had a clean, well-swept appear- 
ance. In one of the weaving-sheds — 
there were three of them — I found some 
weavers from Kioto engaged in: teaching 
their craft to some of the ex-beggars. One 
of the latter, a boy, had only been one 
month under tuition; he, like all begin- 
ners, was set to work at a piece of coarse 
white cotton cloth. The looms were of 
the same ingenious construction as those 
which were to be seen at thé last Kioto 
Exhibition, all wood, string, and bamboo ; 
those used by the pupils being, however, 
of a very simple character. Some pieces 
of satin were shown me which had been 
made on the premises by the Kioto men. 
The weaving school, I was told, had only 
been open some two or three months. 
Silk winding and spinning were also be- 
ing taught, the fifteen bobbing spinning 
frames, as of old, being set in motion, by 
means of a basket full of stones anda 
windlass. I was agreeably surprised to 
find how clean and healthy, as well as 
cheerful and contented, all the pupils ap- 
peared to be. With the horde of official 
parasites, which infest this, as every 
other public department in this country, 
there is little fear of the outside weavers 
having to complain of being undersold 
by the Government, as tradesmen in Eng- 
land complain of the mat-making, &c., in 
English prisons. When I left the Hin-in 
it was with the impression that the thing 
was too good to last — few if any of these 
imitations of foretgn institutions, more . 
especially hospitals and schools, possess- 
ing lasting vitality unless they are under 
foreign supervision. 








